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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property Owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 


oan 


MONARCH 


ON 


GUARD 


OVER AN EMPIRE 


OF PROPERTY VALUE 


123 years have not weakened the resource 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LiFe 


*If you do not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under "'Hartford”’ in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford Coun. 
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CAPITALS FOR SEASONS 


News-WeEEkK should include dates. 

According to Woolley’s “Handbook of Composi- 
tion,” the season, spring, should not be capitalized as 
on page 5 (News-Week, Sept. 30, 1933). 

What did News-Week, Apr. 29, say about bank de- 
posits and inflation? Reprint for new subscribers. 

Enjoyed -your article on that great song-and-dance 
man, George M. Cohan. 

Joun MANSFIELD 


Boston; Mass. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Authorities differ whether or 
not to capitalize the seasons. News-WEEK’s style is to 
capitalize, and that is the style of many leading news- 
papers, including The New. York Times. 


According to Apr. 29 issue of News-Weex, those 
who lose by inflation include: 


“All people with fixed incomes . . . Included in this 
group are savings bank depositors, government 
other bondholders, mortgage holders, beneficiaries of 
trust funds . . . all creditors, because the fixed number 
of dollars which are owed will buy less as prices rise.”’ 


REVISED FIGURES 


In my letter to you of the 23rd instant; I quoted: 
“| an official announcement of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks that on July 1 
mutual savings banks in the United States had 13,- 
303,553 depositors. (There are membership savings 
banks and, savings banks having capital stock also 
with deposit accounts, which I assume are not cov- 
ered in the above figures.)’’ 


I find that the rere mutual savings banks do not 
represent one-third of the depositors of the country. 
The American Bankers Association report (as of June, 
1932) the total number of depositors in all savings 
banks in the country at 44,352,106. The total of the 
credit balances is $24,281,346,000, and the average 
balance $547.46. 
Wa. J. BRENNAN 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CONFIDENCE BETRAYED? 


On page 7 of your issue of Sept. 23, in an article 
entitled ‘“‘Repeal,” I notice what purports to be a 
statement by one Arthur L. Race of Boston, regard- 
ing an alleged interview between him and President 
Hoover, in which Race is quoted as making statements 
of his conversation with the President and what the 
President told him. 


Mr. Race either must be uninformed of the propri- 
eties incident to a conversation with the President of 
the United States, or indifferent to such proprieties. 
For many years it has been understood that no one 
conversing with the President on public matters was 
at liberty to quote him, either verbatim or in sub- 
stance, without express permission so to do. In view of 
this, how gross a breach of proprieties occurs when the 
party is expressly. requested. by the President to “‘give 


no publicity to it. 


This breach of confidence seems to me to evidence 
such lack of any sense of decency as to cast a doubt 
upon the substance of the statement. 

B. F. SPaLpING 

Fargo, N. D. 


PHOTOGRAPH FILED 


On Nov. 19, 1939, I celebrate my centennial birth- 
day; and President Roosevelt (still in the White 
House) is to set a nice lunch for me and my Boys and 
Girls. Will you be there and put my smile in the 
News-WeEEk? 

Thine for Peace and Brotherhood! 


; CHARLES BONSALL 
Salem, O. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Bonsall’s photograph is 
on file for reproduction in News-Weexk in its issue 
for Nov. 25, 1939. 


INVALUABLE 


This is the day my valued News-Weex is due, a day 
to be looked forward to all the week now. I find it 
admirable in every respect. It is invaluable in its 
store of information and stimulating in its attitude 
toward questions of the day. It gives me a nice full- 
fed feeling without any mental indigestion and makes 
m€ want more, not only from the numbers I know are 
to follow but from reading outside. 

And the pictures are better chosen than in any other 
periodical I know. They make you want to read the 
€xt—even the sport news—and that is a great triumph 
where I am concerned. 
we thing I delight in is the little inset I find every 
ane then—Recovery Glossary, for instance, right 
n the middle of a somewhat stiff though very valuable 
page on Conflict between NIRA and Credit, Capital, 
— $0 on. I had found a longer glossary of the same 
a everal weeks before, but did not want to turn back 
delig oe that up, and my little inset was hailed with 


LeonorA SPRAGUE 
Schenectady, N. ¥, 
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WOUNDED PICKET: Beside a railroad track 
near Ambridgé, Pa., a strike picket 
wounded in a clash with deputy sheriffs, 
as violence spreads through the Pitts- 
burgh coal and steel area and the Illinois 
mine pits.—(See page 6). (Wide World). 

IN OVERSEAS CAP: President Roosevelt 
arrives at Chicago Stadium for his speech 
before the American Legion Convention.— 
(See page 7). (Wide World). 

GOOSE TRAPPED: In the second game of 
the World Series Goose Goslin (No. 5) of 
Washington is run down and tagged out 
by Travis Jackson of the Giants between 
third base and home plate.—(See page 18). 
(International). 

SENATE INQUIRY: Ferdinand Pecora, War- 
ren Leslie and Clarence Dillon (left to 
right) at the Washington hearing en Dil- 
lon, Read & Co.—(See page 21). (Acme). 

GRIFFITH PARK: Searching for articles of 
identification of the 27 victims of a forest 
fire near Los Angeles.—(See page 8). 
(Wide World). 

READY FOR DEC. 6: Part of the largest and 
oldest Champagne cellar in the United 
States, at Egg Harbor, N. J., the owner of 
which has waited a long time for repeal.— 
(See page 3). (International). 

AFTER THE SIEGE: Cuban soldiers emerge 
from the National Hotel at Havana wav- 
ing guns surrendered by the routed officers. 
—(See page 12). (Acme). 
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DISTINCTIVE 


.-- and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO.’ This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4,.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 
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PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY 


$10 A WEEK 
e 
GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 
PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 








"Under Reliance Mamagement’’ 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


suggest that you send 
the coupon below to get 
full information as to 


‘what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. You simply 
pay the regular retail price fot such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 
instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
other advaritages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
menid as alternates, atleast a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 





BOOK-OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
386 FourTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Name. 


am send me, without cost, 2 booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to Subscribe to your service. 
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City 


State 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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REP EAL: With Prohibition on Its Deathbed, Government, 
Liquor Dealers and Rockefeller Engage in Some Crystal Gazing 


The death rattle of prohibition has 
become audible. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. has begun 
the release of an elaborate report on 
liquor control which he has had made. 
It is designed to educate the public and 
help legislators who must grapple with 
the problem of temperance after the 
Eighteenth Amendment is gone. 

Park & Tilford, dealers in liquor, 
published full-page advertisements in 
New York newspapers, inviting orders 
for wines and spirits to be delivered 
following repeal. 

“Mida’s Criterion,” organ of Ameri- 
can liquor interests for 35 years, 
brought out its first issue since 1919. 

The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment sent a circular to collectors of 
internal revenue informing them of the 
tariff rate on imported spirits. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, over the protests of Dry leaders, 
announced that it was prepared to lend 
millions of dollars to finance the pro- 
cessing of grapes into wine. 

Virginia became the thirty- 
second State to vote for re- 
peal. 

These and similar events 
throughout the country re- 
minded Americans last week 
that their ‘noble experiment” 
was nearing its end. A re- 
peal poll was taken in Flor- 
ida last Tuesday. Nov. 7 the 
voters of North and South 
Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and Utah will 
record their opinions. 

If four of these States 
choose a majority of Wet 
delegates to their respective 
conventions, national prohi- 
bition will be doomed to die 
Dec. 6, when the last State 
convention is held. (This will 
not be true if Kentucky is 
one of the four, since the 
Kentucky convention is 
scheduled for Dec. 16.) 


ROCKEFELLER: Al- 
though Mr. Rockefeller de- 
Serted prohibition ranks 
eighteen months ago and left 
the Anti-Saloon League to 
bemoan the loss of its 


wealthiest supporter, he has 
remained an arch-advocate 
of temperance. 


“I was born a teetotaler,” 





he said at that time, “and I have been 
a teetotaler in principle all my life.” 
The introduction to the report he has 
financed, repeats these sentiments and 
goes on to say: “The regrettable failure 
of the Eighteenth Amendment has 
demonstrated the fact that the major- 
ity of the people of this country are 
not yet ready for total abstinence, at 
least when it is attempted through 
legal coercion.” 

The Rockefeller study on liquor con- 
trol, begun in February, was conducted 
by Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. 
Scott. Mr. Fosdick is a brother of the 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
the Rockefellers’ Riverside Church in 
New York. He was Under-Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations in 
1919-1920, and is an expert on Euro- 
pean police systems. Mr. Fosdick was 
designated to study the liquor control 
situation in Europe. : 

Mr. Scott is president of Lockwood- 
Greene Engineers, Inc., and was chair- 





Selecting a Vintage in the Pommery Caves: A 
Dec. 6 the Next Step Will Be Education and Control 


man of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry which. studied social and in- 
dustrial conditions in the Far East. 
Mr. Scott was asked to survey the 
liquor control problem in this country 
and Canada. 


REPORT: “Adoption of the Twenty- 
First Amendment (in place of the 
Eighteenth) does not wipe the slate 
clean for completely new systems of 
liquor control,” says one of the Rocke- 
feller press releases. “The Twenty- 
First Amendment . . contains two 
clauses: the first repeals the Eight- 
eenth Amendment; the second forbids 
the transportation of intoxicants into 
any State ...in violation of the laws 
of that State. 

“Prohibition will continue to operate 
in over half the States, 30 in number. 
In almost one-third, fourteen in num- 
ber, resort must be had to the difficult 
process of modifying the State Consti- 
tution before the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages can be legalized... 

“It is safe to say that pro- 
cedural obstacles (such as the 
fact that certain Legislatures 
are not scheduled to meet 
next year) will be 
enough to keep some States 
legally dry for many months 
after the passage of the 
Twenty-First Amendment... 
We believe in stringent regu- 
lation of beverages of high 
alcoholic content. We do not 
believe that such regulation 
is possible under a _ strict 
form of prohibition.” 

The report recommends 
that liquor should be handled 
by a State corporation, or 
authority, like the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It would 
be made up of appointees of 
the Governor, but beyond 
that would be virtually its 
own boss, “under ultimate 
legislative control.” 

The authority would have 
the right to permit the sale 
of beer for consumption at 
the place of sale, with or 
without meals “and for the 
sale of naturally fermented 
wine or cider to be consumed 
with meals on the premises.” 
It would take over “as a 
fter public monopoly, the retail 
sale, through its own stores, 


ILSE BING 
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of the heavier alcoholic beverages for 
off-premises consumption.” : 
This plan,- which is similar to that 
now in effect. in Canada’s Province of 
Quebec, was advocated in rough out- 
line by Alfred E. Smith when he ac- 
cepted the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in August, 1928. 


TAXATION: “Taxes should be 
levied,” says the Rockefeller survey, 
not with the idea of filling the public 
treasury at whatever cost to public 
morality and efficiency, but as a meth- 
od of reducing the consumption of al- 
cohol,” 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas, Democratic leader, told New 
York ship news reporters on his re- 
turn from Europe last week that in 
his opinion, 2 special session of Con- 
gress should be called to impose higher 
liquor levies. President Roosevelt is 
reported to have frowned on the sug- 
gestion, fearing that Congress might 
give him trouble in other matters. The 
President indicated, however, that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House was being “encouraged” to 
prepare a tax program for the regu- 
lar session in January. 

The need for liquor taxes is specifi- 
cally stated in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (NIRA). The NIRA fi- 
nanced a part of its $3,300,000,000 pub- 
lic works program with $227,000,000 
of emergency taxes on. gasoline, etc. 
These are to be replaced by liquor lev- 
ies. 

Pre-prohibition tax rates, which Sen- 
ator Robinson wants to raise, are 
listed in the circular recently sent to 
collectors of internal revenue. After 
repeal, these taxes would take effect 
automatically. On distilled goods, the 
rate is $1.10 a gallon, with an addi- 
tional levy of $5 on imported spirits. 
There is a $6 tariff on imported Cham- 
pagnes, and one of $1.25 on other wines 
up to 20% alcoholic content. Import- 
ed ale, stout, beer, and fluid malt ex- 
tract will be taxed $1 a gallon. 


ADVERTISING: The sight of the 
Park & Tilford advertisement, fore- 
runner of others, spread joy among 
tipplers. It contained an elaborate wine 
and liquor price list, of the sort here- 
tofore supplied only by bootleggers. 
Park & Tilford quoted Scotch at from 
$25 (Vat 69) a case to $34.50 (San- 
derson’s Rare Old Liqueur Whisky.) 
Burgundies ranged from $18 to $40, 
ports and sherries from $24 to $64. 

The question was raised whether it 
was lawful to send liquor advertise- 
ments through the mails. An odd par- 
adox came to light. According to a 
ruling by Attorney General Cummings, 
an advertisement which states that 
delivery will not be made until after 
repeal may today legally be mailed to 
any place in the Union. The Postal 
Department has accepted this ruling. 
Some legal authorities hold that this 
action renders inoperative the Reed 
Amendment to the Postal Appropria- 
tions Act of 1917. This act forbids 
the delivery by mail of liquor adver- 
tisements in any State having local 
laws against such advertisements. A 
few newspapers, notably The Chicago 








Tribune and The Kansas City Star, 
have announced that they will not ac- 
cept liquor advertisements. 


DISTRIBUTION :Upon repeal, sale 
will begin immediately in twenty 
States under the supervision of com- 
missions, control boards, district attor- 
neys, or other agencies. These States 
are Indiana, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Colorado, 


* Illinois, New York, Rhode Island, Mas- 


sachusetts, Delaware, California, and 
New Mexico. Unless a change is made 
in the law, Colorado will prohibit the 
sale of hard liquor over the bar. New 
York will permit the sale at restau- 
rants, cafes, and hotels. Department 
stores that have food and drug depart- 
ments are making arrangements to 
stock both wines and liquors, and fly- 
by-night stores are coming out like 
wasps from a nest. “Perpendicular” 





THE VOTE ON REPEAL 





The 32 
week, had 
(Repeal) Amendment contain about 65% 
of the national population. An average 
of less than 18% of the population in 
each of the 32 States actually voted. 
The repeal vote in each State follows: 


STATE FOR AGAINST 
Michigan 850,546 287,931 
Wisconsin 648,031 141,518 
Rhode Island 150,244 20,874 
Wyoming 17,000 2,900 
New Jersey 573,532 90,743 
New York , 946,532 
Delaware 45,615 

> 


which, through last 
on the Twenty-First 


States 
voted 


Nevada 

Illinois 

Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New Hampshire 
Iowa 

West Virginia 
California 
Alabama 
Arkansas 


, 227,668 
557,062 
436,356 
236,742 

76,044 
376,661 
218,638 
,019,818 
100,269 

67,622 
126,983 
136,713 

37,643 
503,642 
304,696 
364,616 

41,182 
113,067 
202,689 
130,900 
390,179 
752,800 
New Mexico 446,091 
Virginia 790,742 


*All Wet delegates elected, 
Vote incomplete, 


Tennessee 
Oregon 
Arizona 
Missouri 
Texas 
Washington 
Vermont 
Maine 
Maryland 
Colorado 
Minnesota 
Idaho 


750,882 








drinking—standing against bars—will 
be allowed in Arizona, if the drinker is 
within reach of a bowl of pretzels and 
ten chairs. 

The return of alcohol to a position 
of respectability brought the announce- 
ment that August Belmont & Co., New 
York banking house, ‘will act as Amer- 
ican agents for a Scottish distillery. 
In Brooklyn, ‘Louis Henri Frederic 
Mouquin, grandson of the Gallic patri- 
arch who first introduced the whisky- 
drinking Yankees to wine, is conduct- 
ing a wine college. He begged his 
undergraduate body of restaurateurs 
and hotel-keepers to ice white wine ver- 
tically. 

Importers feel that a major problen 
facing the wine industry is the educa- 
tion of the public. Prohibition has 
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been in effect fourteen years, and a 
generation has grown to maturity in 
a “bootleg age.” They want men and 
women younger than 35, who have 
come of age since the Eighteenth 
Amendment to be taught to appreciate 
and judge wines by age, color, body, 
and bouquet. They must learn how to 
care for wine, and how to serve it. Be. 
fore prohibition, wines were little used 
in comparison to spirits. But wine. 
producers believe that prohibition has 
made Americans drink-conscious, and 
they expect to see the consumption of 
wines increased four or five times. 

Although distillers have been repeat- 
ing their statement—which is still to 
be proved false—that no distillery has 
ever failed, the future of the liquor in- 
dustry is certain to be troubled. Fierce 
competition is expected between pro- 
ducers who have obeyed the law and 
“importers” of the bootleg era. 

The “importers,” squirming under 
the government’s eye, are trying to 
hide their identities behind dummy cor- 
porations which they hope will be able 
to import their huge stocks now lying 
beyond the twelve-mile limit. Only a 
handful of importers’ permits have 
been issued, and none to bootleg “im- 
porters.” But it is not likely that the 
bootleggers will be easily eliminated. 
One New York City bank has refused 
to finance the importation of $1,000,000 
worth of whisky to be placed in bonded 
warehouses, because it felt the risk of 
having it stolen by hijackers was too 
great. 


SIDELIGHTS: Five hundred cases 
of 3 Star Hennessy Brandy for “me- 
dicinal purposes,” the first to arrive in 
this country since the relaxation of 
regulations on _ prescription _ liquor, 
were brought into New York Harbor 
by the French liner Lafayette. Lily 
Pons, Metropolitan Opera star, jumped 
up on a case and carolled her favorite 
aria from “Lakme” as photographers 
clicked their lenses. 


® As the curtain seemed ready to ring 
down on the old rum fleet of hijack- 
ing and maxim-silencer days, a last bit 
of drama was acted out in New York 
Harbor. A British freighter of the 
Homewood Steamship Co., out of Bar- 
bados, was caught loaded down with 
25,000 cases of whisky. She was 
painted, even to life-boats and _ life- 
preservers to resemble the Texas 
Ranger, an American vessel which 
the Coast Guard knew was due in port. 
Her disguise helped the Homewood to 
get 30 miles up the Hudson River be- 
fore she was overtaken. 


* Bishop William A. Lawrence took oc- 
casion on his fortieth annivérsary 35 
Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, to 
comment on what may happen after 
repeal. 

“Everybody says: ‘We don’t want 
the old saloon back,’” he remarked 
“I haven’t discovered how the poor mal 
is going to get a drink without going 
in and getting it. I don’t quite see 
how people who: have been breaking 
the law can expect other people to live 
up to the law when it has been made 
over to suit. them.” 
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KEYSTONE 


Bringing in the Apples for the Manufacture of That Native American Tipple, Applejack, at a 
Scobeyville, N. J., Distillery Which Plans to Have 1,000,000 Gallons Ready Before Christmas 


WIDE WORLD WIDE WORLD 


Gov. John Pollard Casts His Vote at Richmond, as Louis Mouquin (Left), Who Returned From Paris 
Virginia Becomes the 32d State to Go for Repeal to Open and Conduct a Wine College in Brooklyn 


INTERNATIONAL ACME INTERNATIONAL 


Raymond Fosdick, Who Studied Liquor Whiskey Production Goes Into Lily Pons, Opera Star, Arrives From 
Control for John D. Rockefeller Jr. High at a Pennsylvania Distillery Europe on a Boatload of Brandy 
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LABOR: president Warns Miners He Will Make 
Decisions Himself if They Fail to Reach Agreements 


The A. F. of L. Meets at Washington as Guns Roar at Mine Pits 


Fifteen men were wounded when 
some five thousand charges of buck- 
shot were sent spattering against the 
portal of Mine 43 of the Peabody Coal 
Co., in Harrisburg, Ill., one day last 
week. 

A railroad bridge leading to the mine 
was dynamited. Power lines were 
cut, leaving the diggers inside to stum- 
ble over one another in darkness. Am- 
bulances seeking to aid the wounded 
were turned back by threatening be- 
siegers. It was one of the ugliest of 
many ugly fights that have taken place 
in the soft coal fields since trouble be- 
gan last July. 

The Peabody Coal Co. has a contract 
to employ only members of the United 
Mine Workers of America. A rival 
organization in that district, the Pro- 
gressive Miners Union, had demanded 
higher wages than the $5-a-day rate 
specified in the U. M. W. A. contract, 
and strove to prevent U. M. W. A. 
members from working anywhere in 
that district. 

To help get their workers to their 
jobs in the mine, the Peabody Com- 
pany brought up an armored car. The 
Progressives met the men at the en- 
trance. 

Twelve U. M. W. A. workers who 
tried to fight their way through were 
shot, along with three non-combatants, 
who fell as the Progressives opened 
fire indiscriminately. Eventually Na- 
tional Guard troops arrived to break 
the 24-hour siege, and one Progressive 
picket was added to the casualties, 
bringing the number to sixteen. 

Similar disorders prevailed in the 
soft coal districts around Pittsburgh 
(see cover.) In this case it was the 
U. M. W. A. diggers who nursed a 


grievance. The captive mines—those 
whose output is bought exclusively by 
the owning steel companies—are in this 
section. 

The steelmasters had expressed will- 
ingness to meet hour and wage re- 
quirements of the coal code, which is 
now in effect. They were also willing 
to meet the miners’ chosen represen- 
tatives, even if these were U. M. W. A. 
officials. But they were not willing 
to sign U. M. W. A. contracts, fearing 
that to do so would lead to unionization 
of the steel industry. 

John L. Lewis, U. M. W. A. presi- 
dent, and Philip Murray, vice president, 
held that the operators had already 
“virtually” recognized the union. They 
sent agents into the Pennsylvania coal 
fields, where 75,000 miners were hold- 
ing angry mass meetings and dealing 
roughly with “scabs” who tried to get 
past them to work in the mines. 

The pleas of Lewis’s agents that the 
men return to their jobs were met with 
jeers. The men felt that “virtual” rec- 
ognition of their union by operators 
was not enough. 

“Make ’em sign,” yelled the diggers. 
Nevertheless, they slowly trickled back 
to work. 


WASHINGTON: At the White 
House, the President struggled with 
the problem. Mr. Roosevelt sent for 
the steel executives, led by Myron C. 
Taylor, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp., Eugene G. Grace, president 
oi’ Bethlehem Steel Corp., and Nathan 
L. Miller, former Governor of New 
York and now general counsel for the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. ~ 

One of their knottiest points of dis- 
cussion was the “check-off” system, 
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under which operators deduct union 
dues from their employes’ wages, 
Donald Richberg, NRA counsel, and 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Admin. 
istrator, had themselves differed as to 
whether the check-off was authorized in 
agreements so far negotiated. Opera- 
tors, however, regardless of code in- 
terpretations, opposed it on their fay- 
orite grounds—that it meant recogni- 
tion of the union. 

After four hours of plain speaking, 
the President prepared a statement in 
his own hand for distribution to the 
press. It reiterated the NRA prin- 
ciple that workers in captive mines can 
choose their own representatives for 
collective bargaining. 

“Failing in agreement on any point 
after such collective bargaining,” the 
statement said, “the President will pass 
on the. questions involved, and will, in 
making decisions, use the principle 
that captive mines must operate under 
conditions of work substantially the 
same in the broadest sense as those 
which obtain in the commercial mines, 
which represent 90% of coal produc- 
tion ... The President will put into ef- 
fect such governmental assistance as 
may be necessary to carry out the de- 
cisions in fairness to owners and work- 
ers ... The owners have assured the 
President that they will enter into ne- 
gotiations at once in good faith with 
representatives of their workers.” 

“He’s not asking them this time,” 
said an NRA official, “he’s telling 
them.” 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt would tell 
them that they must adhere to the 
check-off system was not yet clear. 
But he did some “telling” to labor at 
the unveiling of a memorial to Samuel 
Gompers, former American Federation 
of Labor president. The A. F. of L. 
was holding its annual convention in 
the new Willard Hotel, wichin a stone’s 
throw of the White House. Mr. Roose- 
velt, likening the economic crisis to 
another war, declared: “Just as in 1917, 
we are seeking to pull in harness; just 
as in 1917, horses that kick ove. the 
traces will have to be put in a corral.” 
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A. F. OF L.: The first week of con- 
vention had not yet brought the labor 
representatives to grips with their 
most pressing problems. 

Among the 103 resolutions referred 
to various committees for report and 
study, was one presented by nine 
unions asking the President to remove 
“those public officials now entrusted 
with the administration of the Public 
Works Act, who, either through their 
laxity or their inefficiency, are respon- 
sible for much of the present unem- 
ployment.” 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who 
does not take criticism lying down, gave 
his answer to reporters. Mr. Ickes has 
charge of the $3,300,000,000 public 
works fund. 

“The delay, where there is any,” he 
said, “is in putting money to work 
after it is allotted. There is no delay 
here in making allotments. One major 
cause is due to having to persuade 
local officials to pay the higher wage 
rates imposed under the NRA codes.” 

Another Cabinet member, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins, appeared on 
the convention platform and gave her 
approval of the federation’s drive to 
change the rates adopted under NRA 
codes, so as to give labor shorter hours 
and higher wages. 

The resolution that seemed most like- 
ly to provoke debate this week was 
offered by Elizabeth Christman, a dele- 
gate from the International Glove 
Workers Union. It asked for the ap- 
pointment of a strategy board of seven 
members to map out among other 
things, policies in regard to vertical 
unions. 

Vertical unions, roughly, embrace all 
the members of an industry, from tool- 
makers to those who assemble ma- 
chines. Horizontal unions, of which the 
A. F. of L. is at present chiefly com- 
posed, are made up of the members of 
certain crafts, such as_ tool-making, 
who are scattered throughout various 
industries. The fight between the two 
is a matter of jurisdiction. Shall the 
tool-maker, for instance, be represented 
by the tool-makers union or the union 
of all that industry of which he is a 
part? 


BOARD: As labor problems grew 
in importance, the President announced 
the appointment of four additional 
members to NRA’s National Labor 
Board. They are Austin Finch of North 
Carolina, and Edward N. Hurley of 
Chicago, representing industry; and 
George L. Berry and the Rev. Francis 
J. Haas, Professor of Economics at 
Catholic University in Washington, 
representing labor. 


> 
LEGION: Convention’s End Finds 


Roosevelt Suggestions Vetoed 


; The Chicago convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion ended Oct. 5, and a quar- 
ter of a million legionnaires returned 
to their homes. The cry, “Whe-e-e-re’s 
Elmer?”, the peculiar wail of the or- 
ganization, died away. 

This war cry originated last year at 


the convention at Portland, Ore., when 
an Iowan conventioner, having drunk 
too fully of the local corn product, went 
about the streets for days, searching 
for his lost buddy from the home town, 
crying ‘“Where’s Elmer?” 

The fifteenth annual convention ran 
true to form. There was a nine-hour 
parade. There were the usual number 
of jocosely derailed trolley cars, looted 
ice-wagons, and hotel-room crap games. 
The legionnaires cheered 33 times dur- 
ing President Roosevelt’s speech in 
which he declared that because a man 
had once worn the uniform, he was not 
necessarily entitled to special govern- 
ment favors. (See cover). When he 
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convention,” said retiring Commander 
Louis F. Johnson, “whether we shall 
continue to travel . . . the road that 
places the love of country before all 
else . . . or whether we shall retrace 
our steps and follow the road of reck- 
lessness and extravagance that will 
surely lead us, and those comrades who 
are dependent upon us for protection, 
to disaster and disgrace. The Ameri- 
can people will never permit an injus- 
tice to a disabled veteran so long as the 
veterans demonstrate that they are not 
seeking benefits for those who have 
no just call upon the government for 
support.” 

Representative Wright Patman of 





Edward A. Hayes (Right) Is Installed as Commander of the Legion 


departed, they adopted a resolution dis- 
agreeing with him. 

Mr. Roosevelt told them that an ex- 
soldier was not a primary charge of the 
Federal government simply because he 
was destitute; that he must also have 
incurred disabilities in the service of his 
country. If he were merely destitute, 
Uncle Sam was not required to look 
after him until his local community and 
State had shown themselves unable to 
do so. 

“It is the declaration of this conven- 
tion,” said the Legion resolution, “and 
the policy of the American Legion, that 
the care and treatment of war veterans 
is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

On other counts the Legion showed 
a decided leaning toward the conserv- 
ative. It appeared to be trying to re- 
sell itself to the American people and 
regain the popularity which has been 
affected by fifteen years of lobbying, 
which has succeeded in diverting 25 
cents of every Federal tax dollar to- 
ward veteran relief and compensation. 
President Roosevelt upset this situation 
in his economy drive last March, cut- 
ting about $300,000,000 from veterans’ 
benefits. 

“The decision must be yours in this 


Texas lost a fight in committee for a 
resolution demanding that the govern- 
ment immediately print money to pay 
the bonus. But the convention roar- 
ingly approved another resolution ask- 
ing for abolition of interest charges on 
bonus loans now outstanding. Under 
the law passed in 1931, a veteran can 
borrow up to 50% of the face value of 
his bonus certificate, which will be 
paid in full in 1945. He pays at present 
34%2% for that loan. If Congress can- 
celed the interest, it would cost the 
government $50,000,000 a year. 

There was a fight over inflation. 
Former Commander Henry L. Stevens 
Jr. opposed it “as a country lawyer” 
because it was “sponsored by those in 
Wall Street who are seeking to recoup 
their losses of 1929 by manipulation of 
the stock market . . . You veterans,” 
he cried, “paid good American dollars 
worth 100 cents for your war risk in- 
surance. If we have inflation and wall- 
paper money becomes the currency of 
the land, that $10,000 policy of yours 
will buy about $4,000 worth of stuff 
for your wife and your children.” 

In the end, the Legion declared for 
a governmental study of the “dangers 
of inflation” and “a sound dollar.” 

The convention also favored appli- 
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cation of the quota law to restrict 
Canadian and Mexican immigration, a 
stronger army and navy, and “earnest 
consideration of injustices brought 
about by the issuance of tax-exempt 
securities.” 

It opposed recognition and the ex- 
tension of business credits to Soviet 
Russia and condemned the formation 
of Nazi organizations in this country. 

On the eve of adjournment Edward 
A. Hayes, a lawyer of Decatur, IIl., was 
chosen national Commander to succeed 
Mr. Johnson. Mr. Hayes is 42, married, 
and the father of four children. He 
enlisted as an apprentice seaman in 
the Navy in 1917 and won an ensign’s 
commission the following year. He 
served at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station. At one time he was ste- 
nographer at courts martial. After 
the war Mr. Hayes formed his own law 
firm with W. P. Fowning, a former 
“buddy.” He has been vice chairman of 
the Legion rehabilitation committee. 


ROOSEVELTS: Credit, NRA 
Occupy President in New York 


After a special train had rushed him 
to New York from the American 
Legion Convention in Chicago last 
week, President Roosevelt settled down 
comfortably in the study of his Sixty- 
Fifth Street home. There he talked 
with Jesse Isidor Straus, his Ambassa- 
dor to France, Henry Bruere his ad- 
ministration’s new credit adviser and 
General Johnson, who climbed out of 
his Washington sick-bed for a hurried 
trip to New York. Between these 
friendly, informal talks he found time 
to write and deliver an address to the 
National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities meeting at the Waldorf Astoria. 

These things over he boarded another 
special train in Jersey City to go back 
to Washington. There he managed to 
salvage enough time from the crush of 
business that had piled up on him, to 
go to the Griffith Stadium to see the 
Senators beat the Giants. 

Next day 100 baseball writers, in 
Washington for the series, crowded 
into the White House to shake hands 
with him. As usual President Roose- 
velt had more than a perfunctory “How 
do you do,” for them. He told them 
how, when he was running for the Vice 
Presidency in 1920 he saw a big crowd 
in a Rochester (N. Y.) hotel. Think- 
ing they were there to hear him speak, 
he was surprised when most of them 
turned their backs on him. It de- 
veloped that the main attraction was 
Babe Ruth. The Bambino smiled sheep- 
ishly, while .the. President told the 
story. Sncin 


®The day before Mrs. Roosevelt an- 
nounced the Winter social plans for the 
White House, her daughter, Mrs. Dall, 
wrote in Liberty: “I have been lucky 
enough to overhear a forecast of the 
coming Winter’s social season in Wash- 
ington. The gist of it was that there 


. Roosevelt’s announcement tal- 
lied exactly. ‘There will be no note 
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of extravagance,” she told women re- 
porters at her press conference, “in 
anything done here this Winter, for 
there should be no feeling ... that 
officials are wasting money when peo- 
ple are in need. 

“We think that it is important for 
officials to see and know one another. 
But it is not important whether you 
have squab or roast beef.” 

There will be five “roast beef” din- 
ners and five receptions. Contrary to 
custom the Roosevelts will not attend 
formal dinners at the homes of the 
Cabinet members. The only scheduled 
meal outside the White House is with 
Vice President Garner. 


® Speaking to the Washington Kiwanis 
Club, Mrs. Roosevelt praised members 
for their aid to crippled children and 
told them how she had become inter- 
ested in the work. When she was a 
child “it was. difficult to interest people 
in helping cripples, so my grandfather 
(father of President Theodore Roose- 
velt) invited all his fashionable friends 
to tea one afternoon; but when they 
arrived, the dining room doors were 
thrown open and, instead of tea and 
cakes, there were crippled children on 
the table . . . You know, when people 
actually see things they always re- 
spond and so my grandfather and his 
friends raised the money (to found the 
Orthopedic Hospital in New York) 
that afternoon.” 

She then told the Kiwanians that 
she had once worn a back brace to cor- 
rect a curvature of the spine. It was 
“a, very uncomfortable brace .. . not 
at all the sort of thing children wear 
today.” Every member of her audience 
knew that most of the money Mrs. 
Roosevelt receives for advertising en- 
dorsements, writing, and speaking goes 
to aid such causes. 


FOREST FIRE: Park Is 
For Los Angeles Unemployed 


Pyre 


In Griffith Park outside Los Angeles 
there is a fine crisscross of bridle 
paths. There are also swimming pools, 
golf courses, and tennis courts for all 
to enjoy. Last week 500 men, bent on 
no such pleasurable pursuits, toiled over 
repairs on the road along the ridge top 
beside Mineral Wells Canyon. 

While they, workers on a county un- 
employment relief project, cut weeds 
and patched road shoulders, a foreman 
noticed a small fire starting in the can- 
yon. Through the underbrush, seared 
by one of the longest droughts in Coast 
history, the flame spread rapidly. 

“Go down’and smack it out with your 
shovels,” he shouted to the workmen. 
Dutifully they trotted down a steep 
path into the deep-dish hollow. The 
first of the group had just arrived at 
the edge of the flames when the wind 
whipped about and “hell broke loose.” 
One man shouted for them to go back 
—-that they were about to be trapped. 

In a few bare seconds his prediction 
became a fact. Long tongues of flame 
swept out to pick off stragglers. Thick 
smoke suffocated others and held them 
until the flame could do its work. 
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Meantime the wall of fire was closed 
in, like jaws in a giant vise, shutting of 
all means of escape from the inferno, 

The whole horrible business was over 
almost as quickly as it had started, 
The flame had gone through the dry 
brush as it would have through carni- 
val streamers. And behind it on the 
blackened hills (see cover) there lay 
27 men, most of them burned beyond 
all hope of identification. 


PATRONAGE: Trade Commission 
Member Ousted by President 


Members of the administration were 
embroiled in two squabbles last week. 
One concerned William E. Humphrey, 
Federal Trade Commissioner, who was 
asked to resign and refused. The other 
concerned Assistant Attorney General 
Pat Malloy, who resigned without being 
asked. 

The President brought to a head his 
disagreement with Mr. Humphrey, a 
veteran of nearly forty years public 
service, by summarily announcing his 
removal from office. Mr. Humphrey 
replied by going to work as usual on 
Monday morning. The commission 
then adopted a resolution that he was 
no longer a member. 

Mr. Humphrey is a conservative Re- 
publican whose term has four years to 
run. The Federal Trade Commission 
has five members, of whom not more 
than three can be members of one 
party. Last Summer when it became 
evident that, with the increasing reg- 
ulation of industry under NRA codes, 
the commission would play a far more 
important role than it has up to the 
present, Mr. Roosevelt decided that its , 
membership, regardless of party label, 
ought to be sympathetic with his pol- 
icies. 

He therefore asked the conservative 
Mr. Humphrey to resign. Mr. Hum- 
phrey saw no reason why he should do 
so and asked for a personal interview. 
It was refused, and the request for a 
resignation was repeated. 

The commissioner maintained that, 
as a member of a semi-judicial body, he 
could be removed only for “inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in of- 
fice.” Inasmuch as he was not being 
removed for any such cause, he chal- 
lenged the President’s power to oust 
him. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reply last week was 
to announce Mr. Humphrey’s dismissal 
and the appointment of George C. Mat- 
thews, Wisconsin Republican in his 
place. Mr. Matthews, who was a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Public Utility 
Commission, has been serving as rate 
expert for the receivers of the bank- 
rupt utility empire of fugitive Samuel 
Insull. 

At the same time, the President an- 
nounced the appointment of Prof. 
James M. Landis of the Harvard Law 
School to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to succeed Commissioner Raymond 
Stevens, whose term expired. 

“This question,” said Mr. Humphrey, 
“is going to be made a party issue. I 
am satisfied; after talking with re 
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President Roosevelt Speaking at the Unveiling of the LaSalle Street, Chicago Financial Center, Welcomes Mr. 
A. F. of L. Memorial to Samuel Gompers in Washington Roosevelt Arriving for American Legion Convention 
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sponsible leaders, that the Republican 
party will take the matter up and fight 
with me to the last ditch. The Presi- 
dent and his political advisers are at- 
tempting to inaugurate a spoils sys- 
tem in a Federal agency which, under 
the law, is declared to be bi-partisan in 
every way.” 

The resignation of Pat Malloy had a 
different origin. Mr. Mallory is an Okla- 
homa politician who appeared in Wash- 
ington with the army of job-hunters 
after the inauguration and succeeded in 
landing in the Department of Justice. 

At the American Bar Association 
convention last August, he made a 
speech advocating a Federal police 
force backed up by the army and navy. 
He said the idea was endorsed by At- 
torney General Cummings, who sub- 
sequently disowned it. 

Within a week, Mr. Malloy had re- 
signed, but it was not then made pub- 
lic. Last week he told reporters his 
resignation was due to the Attorney 
General’s disavowal of the Bar Asso- 
ciation speech and also to the fact that 
Mr. Cummings had advocated prose- 
cuting a “little fellow” for income tax 
violations and letting a “big fellow” go 
unharmed for the same offense. 

The suave Attorney General said 
nothing, but it is said that there were 
other reasons than differences in pol- 
icy for the retirement of the ram- 
bunctious Mr. Malloy. 


SHIPS: Senators Are Told of 
Bargains to Dockendorff 


The Senate committee investigating 
ocean mail subsidies and kindred sub- 
jects unearthed last week some more 
testimony that made thick black head- 
lines. Most of it was concerned with 
the kind of business that J. E. Dock- 
endorff, sole owner of the Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Co., did with govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr. Dockendorff, according to testi- 
mony ferreted out by Senator Hugo 
Black of Alabama, had been interested 
in buying ships from the United States 
Shipping Board and its Merchant Fleet 
Corp. The chairman of the Board at 
that time was T. V. O’Connor, ex-presi- 
dent of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

Mr. O’Connor’s son, Steven, worked 
for Mr. Dockendorff’s company. When 
young O’Connor wanted some of the 
company’s labor for “extra labor,” the 
company’s operating manager refused 
to give it to him and was thereupon 
fired by Mr. Dockendorff. 

“I was told,” said the former man- 
ager, Benjamin A. Harnett, “that I 
needn’t lean backwards to be honest.” 

Another with whom Mr. Dockendorff 
did business was J. Caldwell Jenkins, 
then vice president of the Merchant 
Fleet Corp. Mr. Jenkins, who was re- 
ferred to in the Dockendorff corre- 
spondence as “our friend,” left the gov- 
ernment service in 1930 to become vice 
president of the Black Diamond Co. 

Mr. Dockendorf’s attorney was Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, former assistant At- 
torney General and a friend of Presi- 
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dent Hoover. He got $100,000 for two 
years’ legal service and helped the 
Black Diamond owner to “get in touch” 
with Mr. Hoover himself. 

The chief result of Mr. Dockendorff’s 
negotiations with the government, ac- 
cording to Senator Black’s revelations, 
was that the Black Diamond bought 
ships from the government at lower 
prices than other companies had of- 
fered. Another result was that he got 
wind of a government audit of the books 
of one of his subsidiary companies, 
which was accused of irregularities. 

It was also brought out that the 
Black Diamond had drained off its 
profits to subsidiaries in order to seek 
the Shipping Board’s financial aid. 
While it was showing a poor face to 
the government, it was seeking to bor- 
row money elsewhere because of its 
“fine prospects.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Cleveland Has 
Bitter Campaign for Mayor 


For the first time in twelve years, 
Cleveland held a Mayoralty primary 
in the Fall last week. For onlv the 
second time in twelve years, Cleveland 
voters had Mayoralty candidates to 
choose from, because until 1931 the 
City Council selected a City Manager. 

Last week’s primary was non-parti- 
san—with seven candidates for nomi- 
nation listed without party designation 
on the same ballot, with each voter 
allowed to vote for only one of the 
candidates, and with the two contest- 
ants receiving the largest number of 
votes automatically nominated, regard- 
less ef whether both belonged to the 
same party. It was preceded by a bit- 
ter campaign between the three lead- 
ing contenders—Ray T. Miller, incum- 
bent Democratic Mayor; former Mayor 
Harry L. Davis, Republican, and Con- 
gressman Martin L. Sweeney, insur- 


_ gent Democrat. 


Until a few days before the primary, 
Mr. Sweeney, who a year ago or- 
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ganized the Roosevelt and Repeal Clubs 
of Cuyahoga County, seemed likely 
to be a nominee. But a last-minute 
change of feeling, which brought out 
more than 200,000 of Cleveland’s 300, 
000 voters, resulted in the nomination 
of Mr. Miller and Mr. Davis. 

Both nominees began a campaign for 
the 59,707 votes which Mr. Sweeney 
received in the primary, while hints 
from Washington indicated that the 
pressure of patronage might bring 
most of the insurgent Democrats back 
into line. 


Prison: From a cell in Joliet peni- 
tentiary late one night last week fioat- 
ed strains of ‘“Who’s Afraid of the Big 
Bad Wolf?” sung in close harmony. 
Guards investigated and found Nathan 
Leopold Jr. and Richard Loeb, convict- 
ed some years ago of the murder of 
Bobby Franks, enjoying a whoopee 
party at which the other guests were 
two Chicago murderers, Robert Scott 
and George Sullivan. Sullivan and 
Scott were given ten days in solitary 
confinement; Leopold and Loeb, who 
said they were delivering books from 
the prison library, were sent back to 
their duties. 


Gold: After treasuring a $2.50 gold 
piece for fifty years, Mrs. Adam Wal- 
ters, 90, of Pittsburgh decided recently 
to return it to the government, as the 
President had asked. Last week it 
was sent back to her. The coin was 
counterfeit. 


Cow: A substantial lunch was pre- 
pared for hungry workers at the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp in 
West Hartland, Conn. Domenick Mor- 
ingo’s hungry cow found it first. She 
had just finished 78 sandwiches, 37 
oranges, 47 apples, and 27 bananas, 
when the boys found her and chased 
her home. There she gave 26 quarts 
of milk, then died. 


Official Business: In Connecticut a 
consignment of beer, ordered for Gov. 
Wilbur L. Cross and other officials at 
the Windsor tercentenary, was halted 
by striking truck drivers. ‘The Gov- 
ernor’s beer must go through,” shouted 
the business agent of the strikers’ 
union. It went. 


®In California, Gov. James (Sunny 
Jim) Rolph Jr. is breaking in a new 
pair of shoes, the first he has ever 
worn. The Governor, who is 64, wore 
boots until last week, when rheuma- 
tism in his toes forced him to discard 
the fashion he adopted in “the day 
when everyone wore boots.” 


®In Minneapolis, Mayor Bainbridge 
tried to call his home just after he 
had an unlisted telephone installed. 
He forgot the number and called in- 
formation. “I’m sorry,” said the voice 
with a smile, “it’s a silent number and 
we don’t give out silent numbers.” De- 
spite the Mayor’s plea, information re- 
mained adamant. Mayor Bainbridge 
found it simpler to go home. 
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BRITAIN ¢ Laborites in Convention Vow They Will 
Fight No Wars, but Tories Ask Arms Increase 


The two most powerful political par- 
ties in Great Britain struggled last 
week with the age-old problem of pre- 
venting war. One thought it could be 
done by increasing armaments; the 
other by calmly refusing to bear arms. 


BRITISH LABOR: ‘The announce- 
ment of 1,000 Labor Party delegates 
that they would refuse to fight except 
in defense of their homes caused gasps 
of outraged astonishment throughout 
the nation. 

The delegates, meeting at Hastings 
for their annual convention, repre- 
sented 8,000,000 men and women work- 
ers, approximately one-fifth of the 
population of Great Britain. To Con- 
servatives their simple statement 
sounded unpleasantly like high treason. 

The Laborite subscribed to their res- 
olution unanimously. Furthermore, 
they agree that if it ever became nec- 
essary to call a general strike to pre- 
vent hostilities they would do so. Ei- 
ther action would be illegal under con- 
scription laws and legislation forbid- 
ding general strikes. But the Laborites 
had an answer to that, too. 

By 1936, they predicted, they would 
be in control of the government. One 
of their first moves then would be to 
enact a national law legalizing paci- 
fism under all circumstances except in- 
vasion by a foreign enemy. 

The author of their pacifist and 
strike resolution was Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, graduate of Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, and Minister of Education in 
the last Labor government. Handsome, 
distinguished, and addicted to high 
collars, Sir Charles cares far less for 
his baronetcy than for his Socialistic 
doctrines. 

In 1914 he resigned from the gov- 
ernment because he thought its poli- 
cies involved his nation in the war. 
Since his entry into Labor’s ranks he 
has been working to make the party 
an extreme Socialist organization. 

His resolution plunged it into the 
rising tide of pacifism which has en- 
gulfed many intellectuals like him- 
self and stirred violent controversy 
in Ensland since last March. Then 
750 Oxford students, after a debate 
which received national attention, re- 
solved “under no circumstances” to 
fight for King and country. 

Definitely committed to pacifism by 
their convention vote, the Labor del- 
egates went the whole hog. After de- 
houncing Fascists and Nazis, and vot- 
ing to boycott German goods, they de- 
manded the total disarmament of all 
nations and the creation of an inter- 
national police force. 

Perhaps feeling that this was too 
much to expect, they urged the Brit- 
ish Government at least to submit pro- 
posals for a large and immediate re- 
duction in the armament expenses of 





all nations, for abolition of all weapons 
denied to Germany, and for the out- 
lawing of military aircraft. 


CONSERVATIVES: While Tory 
newspapers fulminated, their own 
party convened in Birmingham. Its 
delegates showed themselves so mili- 
tant that leaders in London became 
worried. Although a majority of the 
1,800 who attended the convention were 
women, they cheered to the echo every 
proposal to increase the army, navy, 
and air force, and adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing “grave anxiety over 
the inadequacy of imperial defenses.” 

The resolution was the work of Win- 
ston Churchill and Lord Lloyd, famous 
die-hards, each of whom made an im- 
passioned plea for increased armaments. 
Under their vitriolic oratory the del- 
egates became so belligerent that Stan- 
ley Baldwin, Conservative party lead- 
er, rushed up from London to ealm 
them. 

As Lord President of the Council, 
Mr. Baldwin is second ranking gov- 
ernment minister. The war talk, on 
the eve of reconvening the World Dis- 
armament Conference, embarrassed 
him. 

Before he arrived it became evident 
that the die-hards had their eyes not 
only on increased armaments but on 
control of the Conservative party. 
They sought to wing it into line against 
the government’s Indian policy, which, 


Stanley Baldwin Sought to Calm the Conservative Party Delegates 


to die-hard minds, is much too liberal. 

Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, outmaneuvered them. 
He announced dramatically that the 
government would regard the result 
as a vote of confidence. The delegates 
declined to censure their leaders and 
the die-hards were left a disgruntled 
minority. 

Next day Mr. Baldwin injected into 
his address in Birmingham a pointed 
warning to Germany (see page 13). 
His most effective argument to the 
hot-headed delegates was that any gen- 
eral rearmament of Europe would 
make impossible for a generation any 
reduction in British taxes. 


GERMANY: Goebbels Is Virtual 
Dictator Over Nation’s Press 


“The press must be the keyboard on 
which the government can play,” Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, German Propaganda 
Minister, declared some months ago. 

Under a law written by Dr. Goebbels 
and enacted by the Hitler Cabinet last 
week, the German press became exactly 
that. . 

As a matter of fact, since Hitler 
came into power, there has been very 
little freedom of the press in Germany. 
Hereafter there will be none. 

The new law forbids newspapers to 
publish “matter calculated to weaken 
the power of the Reich at home or 
abroad, the community will of the Ger- 
man people, its military spirit, or its 
culture and economy.” In other words, 
it forbids them to publish anything dis- 
tasteful to the government or, specifi- 
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cally, to Dr. Goebbels, who now becomes 
virtual dictator over the press. 

The government explains that the law 
is designed to make journalism a public 
function and journalists public serv- 
ants. Jews will be barred from news- 
paper editorial staffs. 

Every staff member must join the 
National Press Federation, which will 
license him to practice. He must be 
at least 21, an “Aryan,” and a German 
citizen who has the “consecration req- 
uisite for the task of influencing the 
public.” The State, rather than the 
publisher, will dictate the conditions 
under which he may be hired or fired. 
Together with the department editor 
and the editor-in-chief, he will be re- 
sponsible to the government for every- 
thing he writes. 

“The most modern journalistic stat- 
ute” in the world, says Dr. Goebbels 
of his own handiwork. He predicts that 
other nations will imitate it within the 
next five years. 

In Germany it will be supplemented 
by another law, which the Cabinet also 
adopted last week, providing prison 
terms and even capital punishment for 
persons who disseminate anti-Nazi 
propaganda printed abroad and smug- 
gled into Germany. 

In Paris, Amsterdam, and other cit- 
ies, Left-Wing newspapers are printed 
and photographed. The photographs 
are reduced until they fit into an or- 
dinary envelope and are then sent to 
distributors in Germany. Though they 
may be more of a nuisance than a men- 
ace to the Hitler regime, they infuriate 
the Nazis. 


REICHSTAG FIRE: Hollander Still 
Insists He Was the Only Incendiarist 


Majestic in his red robes, Wilhelm 
Buenger, presiding judge at the Reich- 
stag arson trial in Leipzig, stared at 
Marinus van der Lubbe, abject little 
Hollander. 

Some days earlier van der Lubbe had 
confessed setting fire to the Reichstag 
Building in Berlin on Feb. 27. 

“You must teil the truth,” Judge 
Buenger said solemnly. “Do you know 
that it has been stated, by expert opin- 
ion, that it was impossible for you to 
have set the fire by yourself?” 

“Yes,” van der Lubbe said. 

“Did you set the Reichstag afire alone 
or with others?” 

“Alone,” said van der Lubbe. 

No one believed him. But no one, ap- 
parently, is able to establish the iden- 
tity of his accomplices. 

Last week the prosecution struggled 
to prove that the accomplices were the 
four other defendants, Ernst Torgler, a 
German Communist, and the three Bul- 
garian Communists, Dimitroff, Taneff, 
and Popoff. As the days passed, its 
case seemed constantly weaker to those 
in touch with the trial. 

“Is Torgler entirely unknown to 
you?” van der Lubbe was asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

Efforts to show that Torgler had 
been with van der Lubbe and the Bul- 
garians before the fire proved uncon- 
vincing. 

If the Hollander’s accomplices were 
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Wilhelm Buenger, Presiding Judge 
at the Reichstag Fire Trial 


not Communists, were they Nazis, as 
many students of the case have sug- 
gested? A few weeks ago an interna- 
tional commission of liberal lawyers, 
after careful investigation, intimated 
that the fire had been set “by or on be- 
half of” leading Nazis. 

Last week the commission, meeting 
in Paris, again expressed the opinion 
that the Communists were innocent, 
and declared German justice should at- 
tempt to find the real accomplices. 

Next day the names of prominent 
Nazis often accused of starting the fire 
popped into the trial at Leipzig. 

“It is unworthy of a German lawyer,” 
said Dr. Alfons Sack, Torgler’s attor- 
ney, “to produce as evidence here ru- 
mors ... that Minister Dr. Goebbels 
devised the arson plan, that Prime Min- 
ister Goering (of Prussia) executed it, 
and that Police President Heines of 
Breslau, Police President Count Hell- 
dorf of Potsdam, and Storm Troop 
Leader Ernst Roehm took part in it.” 


WIDE WORLD 


Marinus van der Lubbe Testified 
That He Set the Fire Alone 
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Other attorneys for the accused Com. 
munists likewise leaped to the defense 
of these Nazis and belittled the work 
of the international commission. So did 
the chief prosecuting attorney and the 
presiding judge. 

With the mystery of van der Lubbe’s 
accomplices unsettled, the court ad- 
journed, to meet Tuesday in Berlin. 
There at least one session will be held 
in the Reichstag Building itself. 
PEASANTS: Hitler 


Strengthens His 


Following by a “Farmer Aristocracy” 


“Peasant” became a title of honor 
in Germany last week, and “peasant 
aristocracy” ceased to be a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

Henceforth, under the so-called hered- 
itary homestead law, there will be 
two classes of German agriculturists— 
peasants and ordinary farmers. The 
former class will consist of ‘‘German, 
Aryan, and honorable” owners of farns 
large enough to support a family but 
not larger than 300 acres. They alone 
will be entitled to the name “peasants.” 

Inalienable and indisvisible, the peas- 
ant’s farm cannot be seized for debt 
and must pass as a whole to a single 
heir on the death of the owner. The 
heir will be determined by local cus- 
tom. In some parts of Germany he will 
be the eldest son, in some parts the 
youngest. 

Chancellor Hitler himself drew up 
this law, principally to assure the con- 
tinuance of small farmers as a class. 
The conservative peasants have long 
been the backbone of his political 
strength. Some day he may have to 
call on them to save his regime from 
the comparatively radical urban pro- 
letariat. Meanwhile, he relies on them, 
rather than on the heterogeneous pro- 
letariat, to provide the State with a 
steady supply of pure-blooded “Ar- 
yans.” 

He never misses a chance to flatter 
them. Oct. 1 was Farmers’ Day in 
Germany, and the peasant was duly 
glorified with many a parade and mass 
meeting. “The ruin of the German 
peasantry would spell the end of the 
German people,” Chancellor Hitler told 
one gathering. ‘We are _ therefore 
firmly resolved to defend and promote 
his material existence.” 

When a peasant’s estate is divided 
among several heirs, it tends to be- 
come loaded with mortgages. The new 
law will prevent that. It will also 
prevent the subdivision of the estate 
into farms too small to be run economi- 
cally. 


CUBA: President Grau Promises 
Order, Asks America’s Support 


Last Saturday Cubans saw a con- 
vincing sign that their student-army 
government had consolidated its posi- 
tion. The shell-scarred National Hotel 
in Havana, from which government 
forces had blasted 500 rebellious army 
officers on Oct. 2, reopened for business. 

Cubans had come to think of the 
hotel as the fortress of the officers, who, 
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jn open defiance of President Ramon 
Grau San Martin, had been barricaded 
there since he assumed office. When 
his government dislodged the officers, 
instead of being dislodged by them, it 
gave impressive evidence of its strength. 
With the officers in prison and out 
of the way, the government turned its 
attention to two other major problems, 
that of securing American recognition 
and that of obtaining-the cooperation 
of such opposition groups as the Con- 
servative and Nationalist parties and 
the ABC, secret revolutionary society. 
Negotiations with these groups, re- 
cently broken off, were resumed. 
Meanwhile, the government claimed to 
be winning over many of their mem- 
pers. Some of their leaders, who had 
gone into hiding after the battle at 
the National Hotel, were informed that 
they would not be molested. 
Despite scattered cases of looting 
and of sniping at soldiers, President 
Grau, in a radio speech to the United 
States, declared that Cuba would soon 
set its house in order. He asked for 
American understanding and, tacitly, 
for American recognition of his “truly 
representative government emerging 
from the very vitals of the Cuban peo- 
le.” 
, Declaring that “certain financial in- 
terests” in the United States were un- 
friendly to the Cuban Government, he 
said that they are “still conspiring our 
destruction” and that “they have been 
back of our army problem, just solved 
under unfortunate.circumstances.” 
“You know these American inter- 
ests,” he said. “As friendly peoples 
we must stand together and oppose 
their machinations.” 


* 
LEAGUE: Unofficial Discussions 


Hit German Rearmament Plan 


The dressing room gossip fascinated 
Geneva more last week than the per- 
formance on the League of Nations 
stage. Behind the footlights a British 
delegate, the Right Hon. William-G. A. 
Ormsby-Gore, criticized the Nazis for 
their attitude toward Jewish minori- 
ties. Behind the scenes diplomats de- 
nounced them for their fixed ideas on 
disarmament. 

These ideas were said to include in- 
sistence on arms equality with other 
nations: a demand for samples of weap- 
ons forbidden to Germany by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and rejection of the pro- 
posed four-year trial period of super- 
vised arms control. 

Back-stage gossipers, many of whom 
expect to become stars when the 
World Disarmament Conference recon- 
venes in Geneva Oct. 16, got news of 
the German attitude second-hand. 
Nazis revealed it officially only to the 
foreign offices at London and Rome. 

It was disclosed to British authorities 
by Prince Otto von Bismarck, the thin- 
faced, spectacled grandson of the Iron 
Chancellor, and brought a prompt, 
though guarded reply from Stanley 
Baldwin, Lord President of the Council 
and second ranking Minister in the 
British Government. 
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Mr. Baldwin, addressing the Conserv- 
ative party’s convention at Birming- 
ham, announced that any nation which, 
by making unacceptable demands, pre- 
vents a disarmament agreement from 
being reached, “will have no friend in 
this civilized world.” Since German 
demands seemed unacceptable either to 
France or Britain, this statement 
looked like a pointed warning. From 
Washington also came a semi-official 
hint that the United States would op- 
pose rearmament of the Reich. 

Later the Germans, apparently wor- 
ried by the furor they had started, 





came to Norman H. Davis, American 
Ambassador-at-large, and asked him 
to arrange a meeting with French dip- 
lomats in Geneva so that the two na- 
tions could thresh out their differences. 
This move seemed to be inspired by a 
speech delivered at Vichy, Sunday, by 
the French Premier, Edouard Daladier, 
who asked: 

“Why does the German Government 
publicly protest its desire for peace... 
while on the other side of the Rhine 
the youth of the country is arrayed for 
combat?” 


AUSTRIA: Attempt on Life of 
Dollfuss May Aid His Position 


Guarded by detectives, Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss left a political meet- 
ing in the Parliament Building at 
Vienna last week and strolled into the 
lobby. 

There Rudolf Dertil, a good-looking, 
neatly dressed, 22-year-old Austrian 
Nazi, approached him, ostensibly to 
present a petition. When the detec- 
tives took the paper he extended, he 
stepped back, whipped out a pearl- 
handled, .22-caliber revolver, aimed at 
the little Chancellor, and fired twice. 

“T am hit!” Dr. Dollfuss cried, then 
coolly added: “No excitement, please. 
Don’t call an ambulance. My car will 
take me to a hospital.” 

That evening he reassured the coun- 









try in a radio statement from the li- 
brary of his home. He had a surface 
wound on the chest, he said, and a 
“thousand-guilder” wound in the right 
upper arm. 

Austrian war veterans chuckled, for 
“thousand guilder” was the name they 
used to give to a petty injury which 
got its possessor off the firing line, 
saying they would pay that amount 
to receive such a wound. 

The bullets which weakened the 
Chancellor physically may strengthen 
him politically. He had already out- 
lawed the Austrian Nazis but, assisted 
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Norman Davis (Left) and Arthur Henderson Leaving London for Geneva 


by the Nazis of Germany, they are still 
the chief obstacles to his plan of keep- 
ing Austria independent of Germany 
and converting it into a mildly Fascist 
State. Now that a Nazi has attempted 
to assassinate him, he will have a 
good excuse for further anti-Nazi 
measures. 

The question is whether Dertil is a 
Nazi tool or merely a Nazi fool. He 
is known to have joined the Nazis in 
1932, but police have been unable to 
substantiate his story that he had since 
resigned. 

He declares that he shot Dr. Doll- 
fuss, not to advance the Nazi cause, 
but to show that the Chancellor was 
unable to take care of himself, to 
say nothing of the nation. He adds 
that he wished to call attention to his 
own stepfather, an author, “a man 
who could really save the country.” 

Anxious to dissociate themselves 
from the shooting, German Nazis 
ascribed it to “Marxist elements,” and 
Konstantin von Neurath, German For- 
eign Minister, hastened to send regrets 
to Vienna. 

Austrian Nazis were bolder. The 
day after the attempted assassination, 
while Vienna boiled with indignation 
against them, they made an ingenious 
gesture of defiance. 

A man in civilian clothes placed a 
long ladder against a pole in front of 
the Opera, climbed up, tied a furled 
flag at the top, climbed down, and de- 
parted. A few minutes later, as the 
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sun melted the wax which had fastened 
it, the flag unfurled. Viennese were 
astonished to see that it was a huge 
swastika banner, the display of which 
is strictly prohibited. Being Viennese, 
they did not rage. They laughed. 


MANCHUKUO: Japanese Rulers 
Hire American as Trade Envoy 


The Japanese “advisers” who are 
running Manchukuo, the puppet State 
which Japan chopped out of North 
China, struggled last week at their 
colossal task of converting it into a 
modern nation. 

Outbreaks of banditry and of bubon- 
ic plague complicated their problems. 
Border incidents bedeviled their rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. Nowhere was 
there evidence that, as Henry Pu-yi, 
puppet Regent, has said Manchu- 
kuo will, “as a matter of course, be- 
come a land of peace and happiness 
under ‘Wang-tao,’ the Way of Benevol- 
ent Rule.” 

Yet, looking hopefully beyond im- 
mediate difficulties, the “advisers” 
were pleased to note that Manchukuo’s 
new representative in Washington, 
George Bronson Rea, having established 
headquarters in the Shoreham Hotel, 
was working to improve trade relations 
with the United States. 

“Counsellor of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, Government of Manchu- 
kuo,” Mr. Rea is a well built man of 
63, with a seamed face and sparse 
white hair. He was born in Brooklyn 
and ‘is still an American citizen. His 
salary will be $15,000 a year. Pre- 
sumably he will occupy a position in 
Washington like that of Boris Skvirsky, 
head of the Soviet Union Information 
Bureau and unofficial ambassador of 
another nation which the United States 
refuses to recognize. 

The Roosevelt administration may 
eventually. recognize the Soviet Union, 
but it has. no intention of recognizing 
Manchukuo, which, it believes, was 
created by means contrary to the Kel- 
logg -Pact renouncing war and the 
Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing 
China’s territorial integrity. 

Mr. Rea was sent to the United 
States to obtain, not recognition, but 
trade. He qualifies as expert on Orien- 
tal affairs by years of residence in the 
Far East. Trained as an engineer and 
later as a newspaper correspondent, he 
went to the Philippines at the turn of 
the century and started the Far East- 
ern Review, which he moved to China 
six years later. 

There he became connected with the 
National Railway Corporation,..won a 
$25,000 prize for outlining a national 
railway system, and never tired of 
praising the Chinese and denouncing 
the Japanese in his magazine. 

Suddenly, after the World War, he 
switched his affections. Thereafter 
his review eulogized, where it had once 
denounced the Japanese, and denounc- 
ed, where it had once eulogized, the 
Chinese. In 1932,-the year following 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, since 
renamed Manchukuo, the Japanese 
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“advisers” named him to represent the 
new country at Geneva. 

Though Manchukuo is in disfavor at 
Washington, Mr. Rea’s task of inter- 
esting American business men in it is 
far from hopeless. The modernizing of 
Manchukuo will mean a huge market 
for goods—agricultural machinery, 
motor vehicles, gas, oil, etc. 

“You Americans do not recognize us,” 
the director of the Central Bank of 
Manchukuo recently declared, “but two 
of your great New York banks are 
competing to get us to open an account 
with them.” 


SPAIN: New Conservative Cabinet 
Formed, Election Near 


One Spanish statesman after another 
struggled to form a cabinet last week. 
Sunday, Diego Martinez-Barrios, a 
conservative Republican, succeeded. 

Early in the week Alejandro Lerroux, 
elderly conservative leader of the Rad- 
ical (actually conservative) party, 
brought his three-weeks-old, Right- 
wing cabinet before the Cortes, or 
Parliament, for a vote of confidence. 
Led by the Socialists and Manuel 
Azana, “the man who made the re- 
public,” the Cortes decided to depose 
it. 

Senor Lerroux stormed. Leaping up 
from the blue plush ministerial bench, 
he called the Socialist leader, Indalecio 
Prieto, a “snake” and declared Azana 
was a “man with a brain but no 
heart.” 

Seeing that the Cortes was not to be 
moved, he walked out of the chamber, 
his eyes brimming with tears. Fol- 
lowers urged him to remain until the 
vote was taken. He refused. “I can’t 
permit myself to be made one of those 
carnival rag dolls at which the public 
is allowed to throw,” he said. The 
Cortes then voted against his govern- 
ment, 189 to 91. 

It was up to President Alcala Zamora 
to find another Premier. Until Sunday 
he was unable to do so. If the Pres- 
ident had chosen, he could have recalled 
Azana, who until mid-September had 
been Premier almost uninterruptedly 
for two years. Emphatically, the 
President did not choose. 

Azana is too radical for Zamora’s 
tastes. Besides, the President believes 
that the Spanish electorate is becoming 
conservative, that an Azana govern- 
ment would no longer represent public 
sentiment, and that the people should 
be given a chance to express their feel- 
ing ina general election. 

A realist, Azana shares the Presi- 
dent’s opinion that the Spanishpeople 
are swinging to the: Right and there- 
fore dreads the thought of elections. 
Though the Cortes which he dominated 
long ago completed its task of writing 
and implementing a constitution for 
the ‘republic, he kept it in session, re- 
fusing to let the electorate alter its 
membership. 


He was therefore displeased when,.. 


Monday, the Cortes was dissolved by 
Presidential decree and elections were 
set for Nov. 19. Meantime Spain will 
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be run by the compromise Martinez. 
Barrios Cabinet, which, though it cop. 
tains several Left-wing Republicans, js 
headed by one of Lerroux’s lieutenants, 
What matters now is not the composi- 
tion of the Cabinet but the votes to be 
cast in November. 


OTHER NATIONS: First Russian 
Fairy Tale Has Bourgeois Ogre 


The revolt of Russian readers against 
the Communist morality tales which 
have overshadowed literature under the 
Soviet, has now extended to the chil- 
dren. Nadiezda Krupskaya, Lenin’s 
widow, led a group of educators in de- 
manding fairy tales for children in 
place of the realistic stories of the Ma- 
chine Age hitherto written for them. In 
response to her plea, the first Soviet 
fairy tale has just appeared. 

There are no real fairies nor prin- 
cesses nor Cinderellas, in the story. 
There is a giant horseman, and a bour- 
geois ogre who vainly tortures the boy 
hero to make him betray Bolshevik 
military secrets. The villain is another 
little boy who turns traitor for a barrel 
of jam and a basket of cookies. The 
hero does not live happily ever after— 
he “is buried on a green hill beside a 
blue river,” and the Red flag flies over 
his grave. 


India: Tribal chieftans on the Af- 
ghan border in Northwest India, where 
British troops and planes _ recently 
crushed a revolt, have petitioned the 
Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, for a bus 
service. 

“We want to see a regular bus service 
established,” they wrote, “so that our 
tribesmen may be brought into constant 
touch with civilization. Thus, God will- 
ing, they may be weaned from their 
wild and primitive life.” 


Irish Free State: “Give them the lad 
O’Duffy,” is a current Irish phrase. It 
refers to strong-arm methods, and was 
invented to describe Gen. Eoin O’Duffy’s 
boisterous activities as liaison officer 
for the Free State in Belfast some years 
ago. 

Last week the General, who now 
heads an Irish Fascist organization, re- 
ceived a dose of his own medicine when 
he and some of his followers in the 
United Ireland party attempted to hold 
a meeting at Tralee, in the County 
Kerry. Their blue shirts, banned by the 
government, aroused the anger of the 
local Irish. .Arming themselves with 
stones and shillalahs, they .gave the 
‘General and his men “the lad O’Duffy.” 


Sweden: Lured from their coid skin 
tents and housed in modern heated 
buildings, the Lapps of Northern Swe- 
den are being tortured by humanitar- 
ians, according to Dr. Ernst Manker, 
an anthropologist. He claims the no 
mads are happier huddled over their 
campfires, feeding on reindeer meat, 
than they are feasting at tables and 
sitting on settlement house chairs. 
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A Roem in the National Hotel at Havana After the Battle Which Routed the Officers Within. The Hotel 
Management Has Set Regular Hours for Sightseers and Will Preserve Part of the Building in the Above State 


4 ORLD SOYUZPHOTO 
Berlin Bride and Groom (Left), the First ry Get ; An American Hero Against a Soviet Background: 
1,000 Marks Marriage Loan F7om Hitler Government Col. Charles A. Lindbergh on His Arrival in Russia 
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DILLON: Clothier’s Son Is Now 
“Smug, Conservative Banker” 


Clarence Dillon is one of the very 
few men in the history of the world 
whose career has been influenced by a 
dead Newfoundland dog. 

It happened in 1907, two years after 
young Dillon had been graduated from 
Harvard. He had been week-ending 
with his friend, George A. Douglass, 
and was standing on the platform of a 
Milwaukee suburban station waiting 
for a train to take him to his job at 
the Milwaukee Coke and Gas Co. An 
express came hurtling by, caught the 
huge dog as it was crossing the tracks, 
and hurled it at the slim, black-haired 
youth, knocking him unconscious.’ 

He was rushed back to the Douglass 
home, where for three weeks he was 
close to death. George Douglass’s sis- 
ter, Anne, helped to nurse him back 
to health, and a year later they were 
married. The couple went to Paris, 
where for two years Clarence Dillon 
indulged an amateur’s love for archi- 
tecture and etching, two subjects for 
which he had developed a taste at 
Worcester Academy ten years before. 

In contrast with his later career in 
finance, Mr. Dillon’s early life was com- 
paratively uneventful. He was born in 
San Antonio, Texas, 51 years ago, the 
son of a comfortably situated clothing 
merchant named Samuel Lapowski. 
He was a bright, black-eyed, well- 
mannered youngster, with a gift for 
making friends. He loafed through 
school and Harvard, never working 
very hard, never standing very high, 
but displaying a flair for figures, for 
adventure, and for all night poker 
games. 

At Harvard, undergraduates con- 
sidered him a genius at the “National 
game.” They called him “the Baron,” 
because “Clarence” did not seem to fit 
a fellow who would sit up until dawn 
without benefit of beer or other stim- 
ulants in a no-limit game. By this 
time he had changed his name from 
Lapowski to Dillon. 

After college, came two years in 
Milwaukee, first with a mining com- 
pany, then with the gas company. The 
affair with the Newfoundland put a stop 
to that. That accident started a chain 
of events which Mr. Dillon, by his dar- 
ing and resourcefulness, used to place 
himself in the forefront of financiers. 
Today he is so prominent in the bank- 
ing world that the Senate Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee considered Mr. 
Dillon and his firm fit subject for in- 
vestigation. (See page 21.) 

When he returned from abroad, his 
brother-in-law asked him to take the 
presidency of a family concern called 
the Milwaukee Machine Tool Co., which 
was in financial straits. Mr. Dillon 
soon showed that combination of ini- 
tiative, thoroughness, and executive 
ability which distinguished his subse- 
quent career. He speedily put the com- 
pany in a position where it was earn- 





ing profits satisfactory to everybody. 

To invest his share of these profits, 
and also to invest funds available in the 
estate of Mrs. Dillon’s family, he jour- 
neyed to New York shortly before the 
World War broke out. On a downtown 
corner he met his Harvard roommate, 
William A. Phillips, who was then sales- 
manager of the New York office of 
William A. Read & Co., an investment 
banking firm with an ancestry dating 
back to 1830. 

Mr. Phillips, impressed by Mr. Dil- 
lon’s knowledge of securities, told him 
he ought to be in the bond business. 
“How about meeting Mr. Read?” He 
asked. Mr. Dillon agreed. 

The upshot was that Mr. Dillon was 
soon selling securities for the firm in 
Chicago. He did so well that Mr. Read 
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brought him to New York, and, two 
years later, on April 16, 1916, made 
him a partner. Mr. Read died within 
a week after the partnership was 
formed. 

During the war, Mr. Dillon acted as 
assistant to Bernard M. Baruch, head 
of the War Industries Board, the pro- 
totype of NRA. After two years’ serv- 
ice, he returned in 1919 to his bond 
business, fired with new ideas. One of 
the first things he did was to organize 
a $100,000,000 steel company which 
later became the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. In 1920, the other Read part- 
ners asked him to head the firm. A 
year later, he changed its name to 
Dillon, Read & Co. (See page 21.) 

His influence rapidly increased. At 
a time when capital was hard to raise, 
he got $100,000,000 for the reorganiza- 
tion of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Even before the New Era mania -for 
securities had dawned, he was pioneer- 
ing in the practice of selling foreign 
issues to Americans—Japanese, Dutch, 
French, Brazilian, German. About a 
quarter of his firm’s total underwrit- 
ings, or more than $1,400,000,000 con- 
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sisted of such issues. He also pio. 
neered in high-pressure salesmanship 
methods, and built up a force of some 
800 men throughout the country, ad. 
vertising widely, even in such special 
media as Yale-Harvard crew-race pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Dillon is thin, handsome, well- 
groomed, courteous and always calm. 
He handles every situation with the 
cold, sharp, self-centered approach of 
the shrewd Yankee trader. Few men 
can put anything over on him. 

He closed his most spectacular dea] 
when he outbid Morgan and General 
Motors for control of the motor busi- 
ness of Dodge Brothers in 1926. He 
calmly wrote out a check for $146.- 
000,000 as though it were an ordinary 
transaction, and set the whole world 
talking. Last Spring, when Ferdi- 
nand Pecora and his staff spent eight 
weeks exploring Dillon, Read records, 
they examined this purchase, long a 
subject for tall tales. “Aside from the 
tremendous investment involved,” said 
Mr. Pecora last week, “there is noth- 
ing there that in my opinion would in- 
terest the committee.” 

Mr. Dillon, who has not a single gray 
hair in his sleek head, testified that he 
is now president and chief stockholder 
of Dillon, Read & Co. Five of his ten 
“partner” vice presidents are stock- 
holders, and four other stockholders 
are not active in the firm. He referred 
to himself and his associates as “smug, 
conservative bankers.” 


MRS. GREENWAY: Arizona’s New 
Representative at Large 


“She is the most colorful woman in 
the United States,” said an Arizona 
delegate to the last Democratic Con- 
vention in speaking of Isabella Green- 
way, the lady chosen to second Roose- 
velt’s nomination. 

Last week Mrs. Greenway was elecied 
Representative at Large from Arizona. 
Never before a candidate for office, she 
announced in February that she would 
like to be sent to Congress to replace 
Lewis W. Douglas of Arizona, who had 
resigned to become Director of the na- 
tional budget. Last August she was 
nominated by her party to fill the va- 
cancy. At both the primaries and the 
election, she polled four times as many 
votes as her nearest rival. 

Mrs. Greenway is the owner of the 
Quarter Circle Double X Ranch at Wil- 
liams, Ariz., sometimes called the “out- 
door salon of the Southwest.” There 
she has entertained celebrities from all 
over the world, and held a mass recep- 
tion for Franklin D. Roosevelt during 
his campaign. She was born Isabella 
Selmes, 46 years ago, in Kentucky, and 
spent most of her childhood in that 
State. 

As a girl she was sent to school in 
New York where she became an inti- 
mate friend of Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Their acquaintance has never lapsed. 
When Anna Eleanor married her cousil, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1905, Miss 
Selmes was a bridesmaid. 

Mrs. Greenway first attracted atten- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. Isabella Greenway of Arizona 


tion in Europe. As a strikingly beau- 
tiful girl she toured the capitals, ac- 
companied by a colored mammy. 
Wherever she went she left behind a 
trail of lasting impressions. Later she 
became one of the most popular debu- 
tantes in Manhattan, and at 19 she 
married Robert Monroe Ferguson, a 
wealthy Scot, who had been one of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 

It was misfortune that brought her 
to the Southwest. Her husband devel- 
oped tuberculosis, and she took him to 
New Mexico where they built a home- 
stead on Burro Mountain, near Silver 
City. Not long before Mr. Ferguson’s 
death, which occurred twelve years ago, 
they moved into Arizona. 

Mrs. Ferguson was not long a widow. 
She soon married Jack Greenway, a fa- 
mous neighbor and mine owner, who 
had been a friend of her husband. He, 
too, had been a Rough Rider and, dur- 
ing the World War, a Colonel in France. 
He was also one of Arizona’s favorite 
sons. There is a statue of him in the 
Statuary Hall at Washington. He died 
in 1926. 

Life on the Greenway ranch is any- 
thing but formal. Cowboys eat at the 
table with the guests, and the guests 
help the cowboys to punch cattle. Mrs. 
Greenway herself has been everything 
from guardian to midwife for her ten- 
ants. Once she walked the floor with a 
cowboy whose wife was undergoing a 
Caesarian operation, and explained to 
him its mysteries. 

Her power to dramatize situations in 
a4 way that delights her audience and 
her undoubted attractiveness to all men 
are, according to friends, two strong 
Political assets. Other, more tangible 
things have helped her, however. She 
's not without means. Her “Best Bet 
Gold Mine” in Arizona and an airline 
between Los Angeles and Agua Caliente 
are minor pieces of property. She owns 
hot only a residence in Tucson, but al- 
so the famous Arizona Inn, two ranches, 
and houses in Ajo, Santa Barbara, and 
New York. 

Since 1928, when she campaigned for 
Al Smith, she has been on the Demo- 
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cratic National Committee, and was 
several times mentioned as possible 


- Governor for her State. At the time of 


the Chicago Convention her name was 
suggested for the Vice Presidency. 

She has three children, the youngest 
being Jack Greenway’s 7-year-old son. 
When she first thought of running for 
Congress, she asked her son’s opinion. 
“If I am elected, we shall move to 
Washington,” she told him. “We will 
not go,” he answered. Arizona over- 
ruled him. 


MRS. ICKES: Wife Of The Secretary 
Of The Interior, Sturdy Republican 


Anna Wilmarth Ickes is a faithful 
member of the G. O. P. While her hus- 
band, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, has been something of a lone 
wolf in politics, dodging from the Re- 
publican to the Progressive and, finally 
to the Democratic party, Mrs. Ickes 
has remained staunchly Republican. 

In the Illinois Legislature, where she 
is now serving a third term, there was 
a buzz of gossip that she would resign 
when her husband got his Cabinet ap- 
pointment. But at Winnetka, near Chi- 
cago, on the ten-acre Ickes estate, the 
rumor received scant credence. “At 
home they know us too well,” she said. 

Mrs. Ickes has four children and 
three grandchildren. Sixty-years-old, 
she shuttles back and forth between 
her home, the State Capitol, and her 
adobe Summer camp at Gallup, N. M. 
Occasionally, as in the last fortnight, 
she drops in on her husband in Wash- 
ington. 

Between these jaunts she finds time 
to keep a keen weather eye trained on 
national and State politics and to do 
some occasional writing. A book she 
wrote last Summer, “Mesa Land,” will 
be published this month. 


MRS. O’LEARY’S COW: Animal Has 
Been Maligned; There Was No Lamp 


Intermittently for the past 62 years 
a Chicago cow, the one owned by Mrs. 
Patrick O’Leary, has been in the head- 
lines. Legend blamed the cow for kick- 
ing over the lamp that fired the barn 
that caused the great Chicago fire of 
1871. 

But last Sunday the last of the 
O’Leary’s, a Mrs. James R. Ledwell, 
gave a new version of the old story. 
There was not one cow, but five, and a 
horse and wagon. 

“And,” says Mrs. Ledwell, “if any 
of them kicked over the lamp, if there 
was a lamp—and there wasn’t—none 
can tell which of them did it... though 
some would blame it on the best milk- 
a. 

The O’Leary’s were all in bed that 
blistering hot night of Oct. 8, when, 
says Mrs. Ledwell, “At 9:30 there was 
a pounding and a bellowing at the back 
door, and we were all dragged from bed. 
It was Dennis Sullivan, the one-legged 
drayman from next door, who dis- 
covered the fire... 

“Father always said,” she added, “If 
he had been awakened sooner he would 
have saved the cow.” (The one that did 
not start the fire.) 






Mrs. Ledwell believes it more likely 
that the fire, which burned for two days 
and smoldered for weeks, started when 
a lighted cigar butt was dropped on 
the O’Leary hayloft by young men on 
a beer party. At any rate, she is still 
sensitive on the subject. She recently 
ordered out of her house a son who was 
rash enough to sing: “There'll Be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight.” 


MANN: Aged British Red Lands ‘Here 
Too Late for Anti-War Congress 


Tom Mann, the stocky, broad-shoul- 
dered little Englishman, has fought for 
nearly 50 of his 77 years in the cause 
of British labor. During this time he 
has moved out of the Socialist ranks to 
become an “out -and-out Communist and 
a dark Red.” 

Admitted into the United States to 
study engineering in 1883, until his ar- 
rival last week he has been unable to 
obtain permission to enter a second 
time. Two months ago, when he ap- 
plied to the Consulate in London for an 
American visa, it was denied. Imme- 
diately there was a howl from liberal 
organizations who wanted to hear what 
he would say at the meeting of the 
United States Congress Against War. 

In the bickering that followed be- 
tween the Labor and State Departments 
and various radical organizations, it 
was finally agreed to admit the mild- 
looking Mann. But the decision was 
reached so late that his entry into the 
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Tom Mann, a Dark Red Britisher 


country came just two days after the 
Congress Against War had ended. 

In his youth Mann worked in the 
coal mines in his native Warwickshire. 
Later he thought of entering the min- 
istry, but changed his mind in favor of 
labor agitation. He has led countless 
British strikes, hunger marches, and 
unemployed riots. 

He has spent years in jail for his ac- 
tivities. Describing his recent term for 
precipitating riots in Belfast, he said: 
“IT did my best to convert the police to 
communism, without, I am afraid, much 
success.” 
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BASEBALL: Wherefores and 
Whys of the Giants’ Victory 


The New York Terriers, hitherto 
known chiefly as the New York Giants, 
captured baseball’s biggest prize last 
week. The man who has brought the 
team the new name is Memphis Bill 
Terry, manager, who in leading his 
mediocre team to victory over the 
Washington Senators, 4 games to 1, 
made fans forget for the moment, at 
least, the golden days of John J. Mc- 
Graw’s reign. 

“The Grand Old Man of the White 
House” (as Ted Husing, radio broad- 
caster, affectionately called Franklin 
Roosevelt, aged 51) saw Washington 
win its only game, but he may have 
inspired New York, his resident city, to 
adopt one of his most famous success 
formulas. A resourceful Bean Trust 
and Brawn Trust each played their part 
in the National League’s recovery of 
prestige in New York. 


BEAN TRUST: John Collins (Blon- 
dy) Ryan, shortstop, used a telegram 
as a whip to pep up his downhearted 
team mates. In mid-season, when New 
York was slipping rapidly out of the 
National League race, Ryan, injured 
and in a hospital, wired: “They can’t 
beat us.” Then he rushed to the waver- 
ing team and was the sparkplug of a 
revived power that shot from reverse 
into ‘high and sped on to the pennant. 
Last week, Ryan was in every Bean 
Trust meeting, most of which took place 
around the pitcher’s box. Always he 
was cocky and confident. 


® The technique of Hughie Critz, sec- 
ond baseman, was superstition. As he 
has done for years, he picked up the 
opponent second baseman’s glove every 
inning when he went out to his position 
and tossed it to a new spot. In tense 
moments, he kept discovering and 
pocketing minute pebbles. 


® Travis (Stonewall) Jackson, the vet- 


eran third baseman with a game heart 
and wobbly legs, was the pillar of the 
New York infield. His calm reassuring 
remarks prevented muscles from tight- 
ening. 


® Gloomy Gus Mancuso, catcher, solved 
many a threatening problem by stroll- 
ing out to the pitcher’s mound when- 
ever the Washington hitters began to 
connect. His trick is to divert the ner- 
vous pitcher’s attention. He says some- 
thing like: ‘‘Boy, did you see that blonde 
in the box behind third base. Let’s get 
this over and date her up.” 


® Chuck Dressen, the Decatur daredevil, 
sat on the bench during the series as a 
substitute, but provided a bit of master- 
minding that was invaluable in the 
fourth game. With the bases full, one 
out, and Washington one run behind, 
in the last half of the eleventh inning, 
Joe Cronin sent up Bolton as a pinch- 
hitter. Dressen, knowing from years 
back that Bolton was a slow runner, 
rushed out to Terry, and advised him 
to pull the infield back for a double- 
play, rather than to hope for a force at 
the plate. Obligingly, Bolton drove into 
a lightening fast double-play, Ryan to 
Critz to Terry, ending the game. 


BRAWN TRUST: Carl Hubbell, cap- 
able pitching ace, was the hero of the 
series. Following Mancuso’s directions, 
he wound his pretzel-like left arm into 
knots and served screw balls past the 
Washington batters until they were 
dizzy looking at them. Hubbell, called 
the greatest since Christy Mathewson, 
won the first and fourth games, 4-2, 2-1. 


® Melvin Ott, 24-year-old veteran, who 
has already played nine years with the 
Giants, hit home runs in the first and 
final games, in each case providing the 
winning margin. Lefty (O’Doodle) 
O’Doul, pinch-hitting in the second 
game, won it with a single to center. 
Off the field, O’Doul is a natty dresser, 
but usually favors a green suit. He 
asked his wife to wear green that day, 
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which she did but with a flashing rey 
hat in contrast. When O’Doul foun 
out about that red hat later, he under. 
stood why he had only hit a one-bag. 
drive instead of a home run. 


* Prince Hal Schumacher and Adolph 
Luque, 43-year-old relief pitcher, each 
swung an accurate right arm and j 
fully watched the mighty Washington 
sluggers fan the air at their deliveries 
Both got credit for victories. 











© Terry, as fitted his responsible posi. 


tion, was the leader of both the Bean 


Trust and the Brawn Trust. He out. 
witted his opponents, fielded perfectly, 
and hit “in the clutch,” one of iis drives 
being a shot of over 400 feet to center 
for a home run in the fourth game. 


ALIBIS: Why did the favored Wash. 
ington team lose? That question, stil] 
on the lips of baseball fans all over the 
country, is answered by a few of the 
favorite excuses. 

Eager to seat as many patrons as 
possible in his Washington park, Clark 
Griffith had temporary stands erected 
in center field. Terry’s and Ott’s decid- 
ing home runs landed in that section: 
otherwise Shulte, centerfielder, could 
have caught them both. 

Cronin, the shortstop-manager who 
had to fight the Bean Trust and Brawn 
Trust single-handed, was hunch drunk. 
In the past his baseball instinct has 
been good, but last week almost all his 
guesses were wrong. 

For one thing Cronin did not have 
enough Earl Whitehills. That good- 
looking left-hander shut the New York 
team out in the third game, 4-0. If 
Whitehill had opened the series, h 
might have been able to win two games 
for Washington. But he said he hada 
sore arm and preferred to watch the 
first two games. 

Goose Goslin, a world series hero of 
the past, tried hard to duplicate history 
and help out Cronin. Goslin hit a home 
run in the second game but later pulled 
a boner by getting run down between 
third and home (see cover). 

So the spotlight did not shine ona 
goose, but on a blue pigeon which 
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IMPORTANT = HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME COACH aS THR VOnITE > BIG GAMES AHEAD 
BAST 
DUQUESNE ........ 6 Baker (D) wy! om Layden Western Md. Duquesne Detroit, W. & J., Pitt, Geneva. 
BUCKNELL ........ 0 in 3rd period; ran for Snavely Villanova Bucknell Lafayette, Temple, W. & J. 
Carnecige TecH..25 Carnegie tallied ate on Harpster Xavier Carnegie Tech. Notre Dame, Purdue, N. Y. U., Pitt. 
OO. extvednesens 0 brilliant forward passes. Warner Haskell Temple W. Va., Bucknell, W. & J. 
Se Se 3 Barnum (W. Va. W.) whole show; Ross Davis Elkins W. Va. Wesleyan W. Va., Marshall. 
oe ae sree 0 place kicked in last quarter. Cann Lafayette N. Y. U. Colgate, Ga., F’ham, Car. Tech. 
MIDWEST 
MICHIGAN .......... Starting like champions, Mich. Kipke Cornell Michigan Ohio St., Tll., Iowa, Minn., N’western. 
MicHIGAN STATE % scored all points in Ist quarter. Bachman Ill. Wesleyan Mich. State Marquette, Syracuse, Car. Tech. 
INDIANA  ......0.2004 6 Each team grabbed fumble to Hayes Notre Dame Notre Dame N’western, Ohio St., Chi., Purdue. 
MINNESOTA ...... 6 score. Bierman Purdue Purdue Pitt, Iowa, N’western, Mich:, Wis. 
Notre DAMBb...... 8 5 times Kansas almost ahead; tried Anderson Indiana Notre Dame Car. Tech, Pitt, Navy, U. 8S. C., Army. 
Vises 2 place kicks; stopped N. D. twice. Lindsey No game ; Kan. St., Neb., Mo. 
SOUTH 
GEORGIA ............ 26 Winners recovered 5 of 6 fumbles; Mehre North Carolina Georgia N. Y. U., Fia., Yala, Ga. Tech., U. 8. ¢. 
ATED: svi ccqnceseedes 13 broke up 3 drives. Cox Maryland Tulane Ga. Tech, Colgate, Ky., La. 
KENTUCKTY_........ Point by Kercheval after td. won Gamage Cincinnati Kentucky Duke, Ala., V. M. 1., Tulane, Tenn. 
GEORGIA TECH.. for Kentucky. Alexander Ala. Poly. Georgia Tech. Tulane, Van’bilt, Fla., Ala., Ga. 
FAR WEST ; 
STANFORD .......... sipmeustete (Stanford) snared fumble Thornill Northwestern Stanford C., Montana, Cal. 
SANTA CLARA. in Ist period. Line bucked to td. Smith U. 8S. Marines Santa Clara Siympte Club, Rice, St. Marys. 
CALIFORNIA _...... “14 Blower, sub back (Cal.) rammed line for Ingram Olympic Club California U. 8. C., U. C. L. A. Wash., Stanford. 
Sr. Mary’s ...... 13 td.; kicked goal in final min Madigan U. 8. C. U. 8. C. Fordham, Uv. C. L. As, Oregon. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Melvin Ott of the Giants Selects a Bat in the First 
Game, Follows With Four Hits, Including a Homer 


INTERNATIONAL WIDE WORLD 
In Meeker, Okla., the Parents and Two Brothers of The Screw Ball in Action: Hubbell’s First Pitch 
Carl Hubbell Hear About the Screw Ball by Radio of the Series Goes Over for a Strike, Myer Swinging 


WIDE WORLD 
Earl Whitehill, Washington Pitcher, Attempts to Score on a Sacrifice Fly and Is Put Out by Gloomy 
Gus Mancuso, Giants’ Catcher. Whitehill in This Game Handed the Giants Their Only Defeat 


INTERNATIONAL . aiveaaantienas 
The Senators Engage the Umpires in Argument - Manager Terry of the Giants Knocks a Homer Into 
Over the Expulsion of Manush in the Fourth Game the Temporary Stands That Clark Griffith Built 
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landed in Griffith Stadium three days in 
succession and refused to be ousted 
from the field by umpires or players. 
Babe Ruth, huddled in the stands said: 
“That’s the same pigeon that played 
right field with me during the season 
every time the Yankees came to Wash- 
ington.” Sport writers confirmed Ruth’s 
observation and said the pigeon covered 
much more ground in right field than 
the Babe. One, who must have had 
trouble with Clark Griffith once, said 
the pigeon was the noted penny-watch- 
er’s only blue eagle. 


SPORT SHORTS: Vines Turns 
Professional Tennis Player 


After several changes of mind, Ells- 
worth Vines, American tennis cham- 
pion in 1931 and 1932 has accepted 
$50,000 to turn professional. : 

Vines’ career on the courts has been 
both brilliant and disappointing. <A 
year ago he was top of the heap, win- 
ner at Wimbledon and victor over Co- 
chet in the American national cham- 
pionship. This last season he lost to 
Jack Crawford in England, to both 
Perry and Austin of England in the 
Davis Cup matches, and was put out 
of the American tournament by Bryan 
Grant of Atlanta. 

It is thought that the advent to pro- 
fessionalism of Vines and Cochet, who 
signed up last month, may persuade the 
tennis association to hold an open 
tournament. 


Golf: The new grandmother’s cham- 
pion of the United States is Mrs. S. S. 
Laird Jr. of the Westchester Country 
Club in Rye, N. Y. Playing 36 holes 
on her home course one day last week, 
she scored 177. 

Simultaneously, other ladies who 
had no grandchildren, but who all had 
to admit they were at least forty-five- 
years old, played for the women’s na- 
tional senior championship. Mrs. Clar- 
ence H. Vanderbeck, national cham- 
pion in 1915, carded 86 then a brilliant 
77 for a 163 total and victory. Dark 
and attractive, Mrs. Vanderbeck was 
an impressive figure as she banged out 
one long drive after another. If she 
had not missed two easy four-foot 
putts in her second round, she would 
have equaled the course record of 75 
set by Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare ten 
years ago. 

Mrs. Dorothy Campbell Hurd, en- 
vious of the fun she heard elderly men 
had every year in the Seniors’ cham- 
pionship at Apawamis, Rye, N. Y., sug- 
gested.to friends in 1923 that the la- 
dies also have their annual outing. Af- 
ter much thought the 45-year age lim- 
itation was fixed as satisfactory. (Men 
have to be ten years older to play in 
their senior tournament.) The _ ini- 
tiation fee and annual dues are each 
$5. Most of the members belong to 
clubs in the East and the association 
seems to be anxious to prevent the 
tournament from growing into a na- 
tional affair, despite its title. They 
have limited the membership to 150. 
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AVIATION 


AIR PAGEANT: Continental Race 
Features New York Meet 





Each year there is one great State 
fair for aviation—the National Air 
Races. From time to time small county 
fairs are held at various places. Last 
week New York had one of these—the 
National Charity Air Pageant. 

A spectacular transcontinental night 
flight was the attraction which lured 
crowds to watch the smaller field 
events. The first leg of the cross 
country race was between Los Angeles 
and Wichita. There the pilots slept all 
day and finished the lap to New York 
the following night. 

Of the seven starters only three fin- 
ished within the time limits allowed. 
Winner of first place and the $1,500 
first prize was 24-year-old Montgomery 
J. Chumbley, a former naval pilot. 

Another build-up for the field events 
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M. J. Chumbley, Night Flight Victor 


on Saturday and Sunday was the aerial 
treasure hunt which took up most of 
the last half of the week. This event 
was sponsored by Bernarr MacF adden, 
the publisher. Given free gasoline, oil, 
food, and lodgings en route, about fifty 
planes were attracted by the event. 
They had to look for big canvas letters 
spelling out the name of MacFadden’s 
magazine Liberty. These were strung 
between St. Louis, the starting point, 
and the Eastern Seaboard. P. F. Sones 
of Haines City, Fla., took first money, 
$200, with his 400 points. 

The most spectacular of the field 
events over the week-end was Jimmy 
Weilell’s attempt to break his land 
speed record of 305 miles per hour. 
In the little Wedell-Williams racer, in 
whith he set his record six weeks ago 
at Chicago, he almost ended his career. 

After zooming over the course two of 
the four necessary times at 302 miles 
per hour, the cowling which stream- 
lined his motor came loose and slipped 
into the propeller. Mechanics were 
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amazed that the ship did not break up 
in the air; spectators, not realizip 
what had happened, were disappointej 
when no new record was made. 

Other events which thrilled the 40,099 
onlookers were: Jack O’Meara’s loop- 
ing his sail plane 46 times for a new 
record and mass parachute jumps, 


PLANES AND PILOTS: Sky |; 
Filled With Record Seekers 


The air last week and early this week 
was full of flyers. Some were bound on 
ridiculous, some on magnificent flights, 


The Mollisons: Amy and Jim Molli- 
son have been busy preening and prim- 
ing a sister ship of the Seafarer in 
which they crashed in Bridgeport, 
Conn., after crossing the Atlantic. The 
new Seafarer, they hope, will carry 
them from Wasaga Beach, Ont., to some 
point in Iraq and give them the world’s 
distance record. 

When the weather looked good, they 
climbed in and roared down the hard 
two-mile sand beach at Wasaga. The 
plane, heavily laden with 600 gallons 
of gasoline, refused to rise. So they 
doubled back over the course. Again it 
refused. With these two failures be- 
hind them and bad weather ahead they 
abandoned plans for a transatlantic 
flight as the first leg of a distance 
flight. They will ship the plane back 
to London and take off from there on 
their distance flight later in the Fall. 


Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith: The fa- 
mous Australian flyer, started last 
week from the big field at Lympne, 
England, for Australia. The flight will 
be made in short jumps, and should he 
beat the year-old record of 8 days, 20 
hours, he “will be surprised.” 


Herbert Cukans: The Latvian reserve 
flying corps aviator, spent most of last 
week dressing up a sadly ramshackle 
plane. He had purchased its motor for 
$6 in a Riga junk yard. It came from 
a French plane shot down during the 
war. The rest of the ship was in keep- 
ing with its power unit. 

In this plane the Latvian hoped to 
fly from Le Bourget, France, to Bath- 
urst, Africa. While he would estab- 
lish no official record, he would doubt- 
less get the honor of having flown 4 
wreck farther than any before him. 


Jean Assolant and Rene Lefevre: The 
French flyers who amazed critical avia- 
tors by flying from Maine to Spain 1 
1929, last week took off from the field 
at Oran, Algeria. In their big “Yel- 
low Bird” they wanted to fly to the 
eastern edge of India. Such a flight 
would give them the $60,000 prize of- 
fered by the French Air Minister, als° 
the record now held by Codos and Ross. 

But a sputtering motor forced thelr 
plane out of the air at Karachi, on the 
western, not the eastern side of India. 
They had gone 4,098 miles. 
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DILLON, READ: 


Senate Inquires Into the 


Formation and Operation of Two of Firm’s Trusts 


Mr. Pecora’s big black trunk is once 
more in evidence. During the four days 
of hearings in Washington last week, 
he extracted from its depths a mass of 
documents bearing on the investigation 
of Dillon, Read & Co., with which the 
Senate Banking and Currency Subcom- 
mittee is now occupied. 

This subcommittee, assisted by Mr. 
Pecora and his trunkful of documents, 
is the one which last Spring investi- 
gated the National City Co. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Mr. Pecora (see cover) is still acting 
as counsel. The investigation centers 
around the management of two invest- 
ment trusts sponsored by the officers of 
Dillon, Read & Co. 

The hearings were wanting in the 
fireworks and histrionics that marked 
the Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb testimony. 
Only a handful of spectators heard the 
Dillon, Read witnesses in the ornate 
Senate Caucus Room. Out cf the mass 
of dreary details, a few arresting sums 
were mentioned. It remained for Sena- 
tor Carter Glass to provide excitement 
at the inquiry by his remarks to Mr. 
Pecora and to the committee. 


GLASS: On the second day of the 
hearing, Senator Glass rose from his 
chair beside the long mahogany con- 
ference table. “Well, gentlemen,” he 
said, “I’m tired of making this hearing 
interesting. I have to go to see a 
doctor.” 

Earlier in the afternoon he had 
started a discussion about “the intelli- 
gence of the people who gambled in 
stocks on the Stock Exchange.” Sen- 
ator Alva Adams, diminutive Democrat 
from Colorado, observed that he per- 
sonally had bought several stocks, but 
had lost money on all except “the oné 
I knew nothing about whatever.” 

Senator Glass also rebuked Ferdi- 
nand Pecora, the counsel, for asking a 
witness whether it was necessary to 
confer with associates before answering 
a question. “We ought to be fair all 
the way through!” the Senator ex- 
claimed. 

He renewed his objection to the way 
Mr. Pecora conducted the inquiry—an 
objection which, when he had first 
voiced it during the Morgan hearings, 
had brought him a flood of threatening 
letters. “There is scarcely ‘a member 
of this committee, not more than one,” 
he snapped out of the corner of his 
mouth, “that knows a thing in the 
World about what Mr. Pecora wants to 
Prove here .. . I do not want to come 
in here like an idle spectator and sit 
around a table and not know what is 
going on, not know what is attempted 
to be proved, and whether it is some- 
thing that might be corrected by legis- 
lation.” 

Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of 
Florida, the octogenarian chairman of 


the committee, explained that Mr. 
Pecora had outlined his purposes at an 
executive session of the committee 
before the hearings had opened. 

At that time, Senator Glass, though 
personally a Dry, had been in Virginia 
voting for repeal (see page 3). When 
Mr. Pecora sought to justify his posi- 
tion, Senator Glass cried: “Don’t talk 
that kind of nonsense to me!”” Where- 
upon Senator Fletcher called a recess 
for lunch. 


PECORA: On the third day, the 
Senator was again critical. Mr. Pecora 
announced that, after conferring ‘with 
newspaper men and the committee,” 
he had decided to run for District At- 
torney of New York County on the 
independent ticket headed by Joseph 
V. McKee. 

“IT wish Mr. Pecora success,” said 
Senator Glass. “I think he is an agres- 
sive man and possesses a talent for 
that sort of work. I have no enmity 
toward Mr. Pecora ...I do not think 
it is right that Mr. Pecora should con- 
tinue as counsel in charge of this in- 
vestigation while he is seeking political 
office in New York.” 


Roper, to make its own scrutiny of 
financial practices for legislative pur- 
poses, stole some of the thunder from 
the Dillon, Read testimony. 


So did the excitement of the World’s 
Series (see page 18). Senator Fletcher 
resisted pleas to call off the hearings 
until after the final game, but ruled 
that sessions would end at noon each 
day that the teams played in Washing- 
ton, and that Saturdays would be 
holidays. 


The chief witnesses at the investiga- 
tion were Clarence Dillon (see page 6), 
head of the firm; Robert E. Christie Jr., 
its secretary-treasurer, and Ernest Bell 
Tracy, head of the two investment 
trusts under scrutiny. The principal 
facts revolved around the organization 
and management of these trusts and 
the sale of stock of one of them by the 
organizers. 


FORMATION: The first of these 
trusts, the United States and Foreign 
Securities Corp., was formed by Mr. 
Dillon and other members of his firm 
in 1924. Dillon, Read & Co. bought its 
junior preferred stock (50,000 shares) 
and one quarter of its common stock 
(250,000 shares) for $5,000,000. The 
individual organizers bought half of its 
common (500,000 shares) for $100,000. 
Its senior preferred stock (250,000 
shares) and the remaining quarter of 
its common stock were sold to the 
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Senator Fletcher Congratulates Mr. Pecora on His Candidacy 


Mr. Pecora, however, assured the: 


committee of his willingness to work 
until Jan. 1, and said that he would 
campaign only on week-ends. Senator 
Fletcher told the press that the com- 
mittee “saw no objection,” and that 
Mr. Pecora would “continue to carry 
out the committee’s plans to complete 
this investigation.” 

This development, coupled with the 
news that Postmaster General Farley 
had a hand in Mr. Pecora’s nomination, 
and that the President had appointed 
a committee of his own, under the 
sponsorship of Secretary of Commerce 


public through Dillon, Read for $25,- 
000,000. The common stock had sole 
voting power, and the organizers held 
three-quarters of it. 

The second trust, the United States 
and International Securities Corp., was 
formed by the same group in 1928. 
Trust No. 1 bought all the second pre- 
ferred stock of Trust No. 2 and two- 
thirds of its authorized common stock 
for $10,000,000 out of “earned surplus.” 
The first preferred stock and one-sixth 
of the common, together with options 
to buy the remaining sixth, were sold 
to the public through Dillon, Read for 
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$50,000,000. Again the common had 
sole voting power. 

Mr. Pecora pointed out that Dillon, 
Read & Co. and individual members of 
the firm, through their $5,100,000 in- 
vestment in Trust No. 1, controlled the 
full $90,000,000 of the two trusts com- 
bined. Senator James Couzens (Rep., 
Mich.), fresh from a banking investiga- 
tion in Detroit, criticized the ethics of 
Dillon, Read even more caustically than 
he had the actions of Detroit bankers, 
and called the $10,000,000 investment 
in Trust No. 2 by Trust No. 1 “repre- 
hensible.” 


MANAGEMENT: Mr. Pecora then 
sought to show that, in the manage- 


Mr. Hayden was a director of one of 
the roads, and that Frederick H. Ecker, 
head of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., a director of Trust No. 2, and a 
special client of both Morgan and 
Kuhn, Loeb, as shown by previous 
testimony, was a director of the other 
railroad. There Mr. Pecora left the 
matter. Senator Couzens’ comment on 
the purchases was: “Huh! Some wise 
guys have been unloading on them all 
the time!” 


STOCKS: Senator Couzens was 
particularly sharp on the subject of 
sales of stock of Trust No. 1 by some 
of the organizers. The testimony 
showed that this was part of the com- 
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“Well, Gentlemen,” Said Senator Glass, “I Have to Go” 


ment of the trusts, the dual role of 
director and financier played by certain 
members of the board placed them 
“under a temptation” to put their own 
interests in what the trusts bought 
above the interest of the public. 

Mr. Pecora pointed to the position of 
Matthew C. Brush, one of the directors 
of Trust No. 2, as that of “a big stock 
market operator.” He also singled out 
Charles Hayden, another director, and 
a member of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
large New York brokerage firm, as a 
man who was “frequently very much 
interested in promoting enterprises in 
which his firm has an active interest.” 
Mr. Pecora, however, produced no evi- 
dence to substantiate his references. 

Mr. Tracy, head of the two trusts 
and a director of many utility com- 
panies affiliated with Electric Bond and 
Share Co., also fell under Mr. Pecora’s 
suspicions. He testified that he had 
personally recommended to the trusts 
the purchase of common stock of 
American Gas and Electric Co. (long 
a favorite security for many invest- 
ment trusts), of which he was a direc- 
tor. 

Under Mr. Pecora’s questioning, Mr. 
Tracy described the purchase for the 
trusts of railroad stocks in 1929, for 
about $11,390,000. The two roads are 
now in receivership, and the value of 
the purchases is now about $195,000. 
Mr. Pecora brought out the fact that 





mon stock purchased by the organizers 
for the equivalent of 20 cents a share 
at the time of the trust’s formation, 
and that it was sold. for approximately 
$53 a share, or a profit of more than 
$6,819,000 on the 120,552 shares sold. 

“Would you call that a constructive 
job for a trustee such as you were?” 
asked Senator Couzens of young Robert 
E. Christie Jr., the Dillon, Read official 
on the witness chair. Mr. Pecora com- 
mented that Mr. Christie had recently 
been nominated head of the Investment 
Bankers Association. Senator Couzens 
asked what Mr. Christie thought the 
I. B. A. would say about “this trans- 
action.” Mr. Christie replied that he 
was not elected yet. 

“Do you anticipate the entry of an 
independent candidate?” asked Mr. 
Pecora. Even’Senator Couzens joined 


“in the roar of laughter that followed. 


. 
BUSINESS: Federal Tax Inquiry 
Hot Water For Wall Street 


The Internal Revenue Bureau, which 
sent Scarface Al Capone and other 
wealthy racketeers to prison for in- 
come tax evasion, has turned its atten- 
tion to the stock traders of Wall Street. 
The object is to catch those who may 
have evaded taxes by fraudently report- 
ing losses on stock sales. 
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As a preliminary to a country-wiq, 
investigation, J. R. Baradel, agent in 
charge of the second New York divisio, 
of the Revenue Bureau, sent letters to 
600 New York brokerage firms lay 
week, warning them to be prepared t, 
answer a formidable questionnaiy, 
which will soon be sent out from heaj. 
quarters in Washington. 

The questionnaire will call for reports 
on the stock trading done by all cy. 
tomers from 1929 to 1932 inclusiye 
with special emphasis on losses » 
gains. Transactions reported by brok. 
ers will be checked against those liste; 
in the corresponding income tax rp. 
turns. If any discrepancy appears, the 
accounts will be subject to further jp. 
vestigation. 

Individuals who, without waiting for 
the investigation to get under way, yo). 
untarily report “errors” in past income 
taxes are likely to be treated leniently 
according to officials of the Bureau, 
But the full penalty of the law may be 
visited on those who remain silent, hop- 
ing that fraudulent returns will not be 
detected. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau, headed 
by Commissioner Guy T. Helvering, is 
reported to have more than a thousand 
cases already under inquiry. Usually 
the government relies upon returns 
made by individuals, who may be asked 
to present proof of their transactions 
if Federal agents become suspicious. 
But this method was not considered en- 
tirely reliable, and an exhaustive check- 
up will now be made. In the New 
York area alone Mr. Baradel has 300 
agents and accountants ready to begin 
work on the brokers’ reports. 

“We have had many cases,” Mr. 
Baradel said in reference to the con- 
ing work,” where individuals have sold 
securities to their secretaries or other 
employes who were not in a position 
to buy in the amounts involved and 
have subsequently repurchased the se- 
curities without a bona fide sale hav- 
ing been made in either instance.” 

New York brokers, having just es- 
caped the imposition of city taxes, are 
none too pleased to see new storm 
clouds rolling up. About 600 broker- 
age firms are members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Many firms 
have more than 5,000 customers, whose 
total trading may run above 25,000,- 
000 shares annually. They foresee an 
enormous amount of clerical work in 
connection with the government in- 
quiry, the cost of which will be it- 
creased under the impending code lim- 
iting maximum hours of work and min- 
imum wages for clerical help. 

Many brokers have advanced the al- 
gument that their relations with their 
customers are confidential (supposedly 
somewhat like that of a physician and 
his patient), and that it would be ul 
ethical to give out records which might 
reach the public eye. 

But Mr. Baradel insisted that the gov 
ernment is acting within its rights. He 
said that the order to be issued by the 
Commissioner in Washington is author 
ized by Section 149 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932, which specifically permits the 
government to call on brokers for de- 
tailed information about profits and 
losses in connection with tax returls 
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CLEARING HOUSE: Davison To 
Head New York Bank Group 


The New York Clearing House As- 
sociation rounded out its eightieth year 
of service last week by electing George 
WwW. Davison president at its annual 
meeting. Mr. Davison is chairman of 
the board of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co., one of Manhat- 
tan’s largest banks. 

The venerable Clearing House, first 
of its kind in this country, is a volun- 
tary association with its membership 
made up of the more important banks 
in New York City. It was organized 
primarily to facilitate the exchange 
of checks between its members, but it 
also acts as a kind of trade association, 
which makes bank examinations and 
regulates banking competition. 

In past times of panic it has mar- 
shaled its prestige and the resources of 
its members to allay fear and relieve 
conditions caused by credit or money 
stress. 

In Dec., 1930, for instance, its mem- 
per banks offered to lend depositors of 
the Bank of United States, which had 
closed its doors earlier in the month, 
up to 50% of their net balances in 
the defunct bank, although the latter 
was not a Clearing House member. 

George Willets Davison, new Clear- 
ing House president, has long been 
known as a conservative banker. In 
1931, he ascribed the many bank fail- 
ures of the previous ten years to “loose 
chartering,” which permitted too many 
institutions with weak capital struc- 
‘ures. His own bank, the Central 
Hanover, has never engaged in security 
selling, a practice which has made 
trouble for many large commercial 
banking institutions in New York. It 
prides itself on its advertisement, ‘‘No 
securities for sale.” 

Mr. Davison, now 61 years old, be- 
came a lawyer after leaving college 
and soon rose to be district attorney 
of Queens County, N. Y. He entered 
banking in 1912 as vice president of the 
Central Trust Co. of New York, and 
survived various mergers to become 
president of the Central Hanover in 
1929. He was elected chairman of the 
board last January. 

The New York Clearing House oc- 
cupies a Victorian building strategical- 
ly located in the financial district, but 
dwarfed by the towering skyscrapers 
which have grown up around it. 
Clerks of the nineteen member banks 
meet there every morning, with the 
exception of holidays, to exchange 
checks which have been taken in since 
the last meeting. These checks aver- 
age a million units daily and have 
totaled as much as $3,853,000,000° in 
one day. 

As a gong sounds on the stroke of 
ten, messengers start distributing the 
Packages of checks, with their totals 
already computed, to the settlement 
clerks of the respective banks. These 
clerks begin an adding and subtract- 
ing race to find out whether their 

S are plus or minus for the day— 
Whether the total checks received are 
in greater or less amount than those 
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delivered by other member banks. 

The meeting is over when these plus 
or minus balances have been proved in 
a master column. Necessarily, the 
total of the pluses must equal the 
total of the minuses. Usually, it takes 
only from seven to ten minutes to com- 
plete this vast transfer. 

This device for “clearing” checks, 
used in many cities, has proved a great 
time saver. Formerly, messengers from 
each bank were sent daily to every 
other bank with the checks drawn on 
it, for which they collected cash. Such 
a scheme under present volume of 
transactions would necessitate an 
elaborate trucking service in the big 
cities. 

The final operation of settling the 
balances each bank either owes or has 
coming to it on the day’s clearing 
operation is now performed by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 











INTERNATIONAL 


George W. Davison, President of 
the New York Clearing House 


in a manner that effects a vast econ- 
omy in the use of money. 

The clearing banks themselves keep 
accounts with the Reserve Bank, which 
daily deducts the amounts owed from 
the accounts of the debtor banks and 
adds similar sums to the accounts of 
the creditor banks. Thus the “clear- 
ing” of checks and the settlement of 
balances, which completes the clear- 
ing, are mere bookkeeping transac- 
tions, carried out without a single 
coin or bill changing hands. 


RECOVERY: “Buy Now” Posters 
Launch NRA Consumer Drive 


Beautiful new red, white, and blue 
posters have blossomed out in the shop 
windows of the nation. These posters 
bear a picture of the Capitol dome, 
and the time-hallowed bargain-sale 
legend: “Now Is the Time to Buy!” 
The long-heralded “Buy Now” drive is 
on. 
It opened officially last Monday, with 
considerable fanfare. General John- 


son, recovered from his recent opera- 
tion, coined a slogan to send it off. 
“The flat wallet era is over!” he an- 
nounced. “Now is the time to buy for 
purely selfish reasons. Prices are go- 
ing up! Buying now is an invest- 
ment!” 

With the campaign to open wallets 
safely launched, President Roosevelt 
and his recovery aides renewed their 
efforts to open the vaults of credit, so 
that the nation might borrow and spend 
as it would if times were nearer nor- 
mal. 

Early last week, the President went 
by special train from New York to 
Washington. He was accompanied by 
Henry Bruere, president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, who for the next two 
months will be a “Dollar-a-Year” man 
serving as the President’s “eyes and 
ears” on credit matters. The President 
explained that Mr. Bruere would serve 
without title, authority, or definite du- 
ties except to keep the White House 
posted on credit developments and to 
see to it that the various credit agen- 
cies are working smoothly. The press 
habituated to New Deal terminology, 
coined the title of “Credit Coordinator” 
for him. 

News out of Washington was con- 
cerned almost exclusively with credit 
expansion. Comparatively little was 
heard of the rabid inflationists. J. F. T. 
O’Connor, Comptroller of the Currency, 
told of plans to free deposits in 376 
closed banks. Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
man of the RFC, announced the forma- 
tion of a Commodity Credit Corporation 
to make loans to cotton farmers. In- 
corporation papers were filed for a Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation, to buy 
surplus food, clothes, and coal for the 
unemployed. W. F. (Seaboard Bill) 
Stevenson, head of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, urged all State man- 
agers to “step on the gas.” 

During the week President Roosevelt 
signed seventeen more industrial codes, 
bringing the total in force to 50. Three 
codes which included the debated 
“merit clause” were signed only after 
the clause was deleted by the Presi- 
dent. The retail, rubber, and motion 
picture codes were still hanging fire. 

One who has not signed a code, it 
was revealed Monday night, is Senator 
Glass, who has refused to accept the 
blanket code and get Blue Eagles for 
his two Virginia newspapers. 


CASE DISMISSED: Acquittal for 
Nick Roberts in Bond Case 


Declaring that “not a scintilla of 
evidence” had been produced against 
Nicholas Roberts, former president of 
S. W. Straus & Co., the court dismissed 
last week the case which charged him 
with grand larceny in connection with 
misrepresentation of bonds sold by his 
former company. 

The complaint against Mr. Roberts 
was filed by Miss Anna Kuhlmann on 
the ground that bonds in the amount of 
$10,000 which she bought from his firm 
in 1928 were represented as first mort- 
gage bonds on real estate and a build- 
ing in New York City, whereas they 
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turned out to be first mortgage lease- 
hold bonds. Interest on the issue has 
been paid regularly. 

Magistrate Thomas A. Aurelio at 
Tombs Court, where the hearing was 
held, not only asserted that the evi- 
dence in no way connected Mr. Roberts 
with the alleged misrepresentation, but 
at times declared that the testimony 
of the eighteen witnesses produced by 
the State was favorable rather than 
damaging to the defendant. 

Mr. Roberts, genial host te Yale 
football teams, was arrested on the 
street during the latter part of August 
and summarily hustled to jail, although 
a summons would have reached him at 
his office. He insisted on an immediate 
hearing, but was subjected to the in- 
convenience and tribulations of five 
postponements, to only one of which 
he agreed. He produced no witnesses 
in his own defense and made no effort 
to take advantage of the Statute of 
Limitations, which might have been 
possible. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Business on 
Way Up After Ten Weeks Drop 


The latest composite index of busi- 
ness activity, published every Sunday 
by The New York Times, registered 
78.4, as compared with 77.7 for the 
previous week, and 67.2 for the same 
week a year ago. The advance last 
week broke a decline that has extended 
for ten weeks, with one nominal excep- 
tion: 

The Times bases its compilation on 
an. estimated normal of 100 and ad- 
justs for seasonal variations. Of its 
component parts, cotton forwardings, 
electric power, automobile output, and 
lumber production moved ahead, while 
steel activity and car loading were the 
laggards. 

Another business “indicator,” not in- 
cluded in the Times index, made a fa- 
vorable showing, when preliminary fig- 
ures of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph operating units indicated for 
September an excess of telephone in- 
stallations over disconnections of about 
29,000 instruments. September was the 
first month since November, 1931, that 
New York Telephone Co., biggest unit 
of the Bell System, installed more 
phones than it disconnected. 


Tobacco: On the theory that “you 
cannot cut a diamond anywhere but 
in Amsterdam, and you cannot roll a 
good cigar anywhere but in Cuba,” 
Capt. Jefferson Davis Cohn, godson of 
the President of the Confederate States, 
is concentrating on his tobacco busi- 
ness in Havana. ; 

Disbelieving that American firms 
which have transferred much of the 
cigar rolling business to New Jersey 
will be successful in finding craftsmen, 
the millionaire horse owner is selling 
his stables for the third time to provide 
funds for expansion. . --__ 


Home Owners: Washington reported 
last week that the Home Owners Loan 





Corporation, in six weeks of operation, 
had prevented 12,793 impending fore- 
closures on homes valued at more than 
$36,000,000. Although the Corporation 
stated that most mortgage holders 
showed a willingness to accept its 
bonds, inevitable difficulties arose in 
some sections. 

A trust company in the New York 
area was invited to “show-cause” by a 
State Supreme Court, when it refused 
to accept Home Loan bonds in lieu of 
an $11,000 mortgage. Home loan bonds 
are guaranteed as to interest, but not 
as to principal, by the Government. 
Their 4% interest rate is nearly always 
lower than that which obtains on the 
original mortgage. 


Tips: A dearth of tips led Pullman 
porters to seek salary increases last 
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SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Convicts Risk Lire, 
In Sleeping Sickness Tests 





In St. Louis three weeks ago three 
unidentified men seemed about to be. 
come scientific martyrs. The mosquito 
had been strongly suspected of being 
the transmission agent for sleeping 
sickness. To find out certainly, some. 
one had to be bitten by an insect that 
had nibbled at a sufferer. 

Last week, long after the possibility 
of their contracting the disease was 
over, Surgeon General Hugh Cumming 
announced who the three volunteers 
were. One was his senior surgeon, 
Dr. J. P. Leake, and the other two were 
men he had dispatched to St. Louis to 
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Leo Hudgins, One of Ten Mississippi Convicts Receiv- 
ing Mosquito Bites in Sleeping Sickness Carrier Test 


week. Through A. Phillip Randolph, 
Negro president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, they are asking 
for a salary raise to $150 a month, in- 
stead of the present rate of $72.50. 

Randolph pointed out that dimes and 
nickels have replaced the former quar- 
ters, and that the total tips now barely 
pay for away-from-home lodgings and 
meals, to say nothing of shoe polish 
and uniforms. 


Japan Wins: After an _ intensive 
struggle, which has caused Great Brit- 
ain no end of annoyance, Japan emerged 
last week as the greatest cotton cloth 
exporting nation. The Japanese man- 
ufacturers’ export total of 1,392,000,- 
000 square yards of cotton cloths barely 
topped the British, but it broke Great 
Britain’s century-long reign in this 
field. The figures cover the first eight 
mcnths of this year. 

Japan’s success is due partly to the 
depreciated yen and low labor costs, 
and partly to a vigorous trade offensive. 
Nipponese industrialists assert that 
Britain has combated their trade ex- 
pansion by raising tariff barriers in 
many sections of the British Empire. 


look into the idea of insect transmis- 
sion, Drs. L. L. Williams Jr. and Bruce 
Mayne. 

After convincing themselves that 
there was little or no chance that the 
mosquito was the villain, the three 
scientists felt free to ask for more vol- 
unteers to definitely prove the insect in- 
nocent. 

Immediately from the Parchman 
penal farm in Mississippi came word 
that 50 convicts were willing. Ten 
short-termers were selected for the test 
and were promised pardons at the ex- 
piration of the two-month test period. 

Mosquitoes that had bitten either in- 
fected patients or infected monkeys 
were taken to the farm by Public 
Health men. There they bit into the 
arms of the convicts. 

Last week the prisoners were enjoy- 
ing their scientific work hugely. Heroes 
of a sort, they were allowed to loll 
about in the isolation ward playing 
cards, reading, and amusing themselves. 

Meantime medical statisticians weré 


busy plotting the course of the disease. 


Starting on July 30, the scourge 
reached a peak in St. Louis County 
Sept. 2 and has fallen off sharply since. 
Of the 802 who were stricken, 194 died. 
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TRANSPLANTED: Hartford to 
Get Branch of Mount Holyoke 


Part of Mount Holyoke College has 
been transplanted from South Hadley, 
Mass., to Hartford, Conn., a distance of 
about 50 miles. Economic conditions 
prevented a number of potential stu- 
dents in that section from coming to 
Mount Holyoke, so the college decided 
to go to the students. 

This Fall it has opened “Mount Hol- 
yoke in Hartford,” and 22 young women 
have become Mount Holyoke freshmen 
in all but the geographical sense. They 
are taught in most cases by instructors 
who preside over the same courses at 
the parent college. 

They will follow the regular first- 
year course which the rest of the fresh- 
man class is taking at South Hadley— 
a required English class and four sub- 
jects chosen from courses in Latin, 
French, mathematics, ancient history, 
and elementary German, in addition to 
the speech work and physical education 
classes required of all regular Mount 
Holyoke freshmen. And at the end of 
the year, students who have completed 
the work in good standing will be eligi- 
ble as candidates for admission to the 
sophomore class of any college. 

The plan was worked out by a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Harriet M. Allyn, 
academic dean at Mount Holyoke, and 
was made possible by the cooperation 
of Trinity College, which lent an in- 
structor, and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Hartford, which sup- 
plied a building. The Hartford experi- 
ment is being watched by other col- 
leges, for it seems to have other ad- 
vantages beyond solution of the prob- 
lem faced by girls whose hopes of a 
college education vanished with the end 
of prosperity. 

“It has,” Dean Allyn points out, “the 
same advantages as the junior college.” 
It affords a college course in the home 
town for girls who wish to defer the 
break between high school and college, 
as well as for those who must “help 
out” in the family circle. It also bene- 
fits Mount Holyoke by enabling it at 
the end of the year to select for the 
parent college those students who can 
profit by a full college education and 
eliminate those who cannot or need not 
80 beyond the first year. 


EDUCATION NOTES: Survey 
Finds Rural Schools Weak 


A survey by research specialists of 
the National Education Association in- 
dicates that the rural “little red school- 
house” is an expensive luxury. 

_ Ina study of “constructive economy 
m education,” the N. E. A. committee 
reported last week that the 148,000 
one-room rural schools and 12,000 
small rural high schools in the United 
States not only result in higher educa- 
tion costs per child, but are not so 


efficient as the larger county schools. 

In Connecticut, where a number of 
rural schools were consolidated into 
larger schools, the cost of education 
was materially cut, despite the fact 
that transportation had to be provided 
for the pupils and higher salaries paid 
the teachers. 

It was estimated that Indiana, by 
consolidating its schools into county 
units, would save $1,796,000, not includ- 
ing economies in overhead. 

The committee explains that in some 
sparsely populated districts it would 
not be practicable to consolidate. But 
it finds that pupils in consolidated 
schools learn more, because: their 
teachers, employed at higher salaries, 
are better trained than the average 
rural schoolteacher, and because the 
larger staff in the consolidated school 
permits a broader curriculum. 


Columbia: Inability to cope with 
such knotty subjects as imaginary 
numbers or French verbs will no longer 
mean certain failure to obtain a degree 
at Columbia College, New York. Last 
May, after a committee reported that 
some students had “blind spots,” so far 
as certain studies were concerned, the 
faculty decided to stop trying to make 
them learn subjects they would never 
be able to pass. 

Since then, two-thirds of the students 
who claim to have “blind spots” have 
been permitted to waive courses, Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes announced last 
week. Consistent failure in a certain 
field is not considered enough to qualify 
a student for such relief. The student 
also must show decided capacity. 


Made Work: Chicago is planning to 
create work for at least 240 of her 
1,300 unemployed teachers. Superin- 
tendent William J. Bogan proposed last 
week that they be substituted in the 
night schools for those instructors who 
also hold positions in the city day 
schools. Approximately half of the 674 
night school instructors would be af- 
fected. Their salaries are $3 a night in 
the elementary schools and $4 and $5 a 
night in the high schools. 


Williams: Oct. 7, 1908, Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield was inducted as president 
of Williams College. Last week, 25 
years later to the day, he tendered his 
resignation, effective June 30, 1934. 
This week he reached 70. 

“It is stated,” he said in his letter 
to the trustees, “that at the time of his 
resignation in 1872, Mark Hopkins, 
when asked why he resigned, replied: 
‘I wish to resign that it may not be 
asked why I do not resign.’ ” 

Dr. Garfield had already been asked 
that question. That was in 1914, after 
he abolished the annual cane rush and 
undergraduates protested. Last Me- 
morial Day, his students presented him 
with a scroll inscribed with all their 
names, in appreciation of his 25 years 
of unflagging service. 
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Now comes a new kind of den- 
tifrice which dissolves and 
removes ugly discolorations. 


* 


Leading dental authorities now tell us that, 
by far, the greatest percentage of all tooth 
discoloration may be traced directly to 
smoking. Tobacco does no actual harm to 
your teeth, but it does stain the delicate 
enamel. Before you know it a dingy “Smoke 
Screen” develops which is immune to the 
effects of ordinary cleansing agents. 


But there is one tooth paste, designed es- 
pecially to lift the Smoke Screen from your 
teeth. Bost Tooth Paste, the secret formula 
of Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, contains a bland 
and harmless oil which dissolves the stub- 
born stains in quick time and, when used 
regularly, prevents their return. 


Bost Tooth Paste is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. It 
sweetens the breath, refreshes the mouth and 
leaves your teeth white and gleaming. Thou- 
sands of men and women — yes, and chil- 
dren, too — will use no other dentifrice. 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today 
and see your dentist twice a year. At leading 
drug counters, everywhere. Or in liberal trial 
tubes at your nearest chain store. If your 
dealer is out of stock, mail the coupon below. 


BOST 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. 7, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10¢ to cover handling and mailing. Please 
send me a two-weeks’ supply of Bost Tooth Paste. 
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RELIGION 


PRESBYTERIANS: Pilgrims 


Visit First American Churches 





Six thousand Presbyterians sped in 
automobiles last week over the roads 
of ‘‘Makemieland,” a district near the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. There, in 
1683, Francis Makemie, an Irish di- 
vine educated in Scotland, organized 
some of the first Presbyterian congre- 
gations in America. 

The tour of “Makemieland” included 
Princess Anne, Rehobeth, Pocomoke 
City, Snow Hill, and Salisbury, where 
Makemie established churches. The 
visitors knew their faith had come to 
the New World years before Make- 
mie’s advent. Nevertheless, many con- 
sidered his churches the American 
cradles of their religious organization, 
one in which supreme authority is 
vested in a council of presbyters. 

Hence they looked on their tour . 
a celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of organized Presbyterianism in this 
country. But one of the pilgrims, the 
Rev. Dr. De Witt M. Benham, pastor of 
Central Church, Baltimore, pointed out 
that the faith was much older. The 
first Presbyterian, he said, was Adam; 
the second, Eve. 


CONCLAVE: Catholic Charities 
Hear Roosevelt Rebuke Soviet 


Rich pageantry, which the Church of 
Rome has preserved through dusty cen- 
turies, was lavished last week on a 
humble Gascon priest. High dignitar- 
ies, robed in purple and scarlet, paid 
honor to St. Vincent de Paul, who com- 
forted slaves and lepers 300 years ago. 

His name dominated the six-day con- 
clave of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities which was held in 
a New York hotel. The priest, can- 
onized after death, is today the Catholic 
Symbol of charity, and the society 
founded in his name in 1833 aids thou- 
sands of destitute families. 

The 3,600 delegates, some of whom 
came to the conference from Africa and 
the Orient, chose as their president for 
the coming year the Very Rev. Mgr. 
R. Marcellus Wagner, director of Catho- 
lic Charities in Cincinnati. After de- 
ciding how their charities should be 
administered until the next conven- 
tion, to be held in Richmond, Va., in 
1934, they adjourned for a farewell 
dinner. 

On a three-tiered dais, lighted with 
crimson candles and banked with bril- 
liant flowers, sat 38 Bishops, four Arch- 
bishops, and the Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States. Each wore the 
colors of his office, in contrast to the 
formal black coats and starched shirt 
fronts of government officials and 
guests. On the wall behind them hung 
an American flag and a Papal emblem. 

President Roosevelt, in evening 
clothes, entered on the arm of his mili- 
tary aide, Col. Edwin Watson. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, gowned in dark chiffon, was 
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escorted by Cardinal Hayes. As they 
made their way slowly toward their 
places amid vociferous applause, they 
passed a white-haired, red-faced man 
who puffed vigorously on a cigar. 

“How’r’ye, Frank?” he asked. “Fine, 
Al,” said the President. And then Al 
Smith gave Mr. Roosevelt a resounding 
whack on the back. 

Cardinal Hayes smiled happily. He 
had staged another public reconcilia- 
tion. Nevertheless, he seated the two 
men several Bishops apart. 

In his address, which was broadcast, 
Mr. Roosevelt warned the gathering 
that the rougher stretch of the road to 
recovery still lies ahead. “It is for us 
to redouble our efforts to care for those 
who still depend upon relief,” he said. 

He pleased the Catholics, who as a 
Church have opposed recognition of the 
Soviet, by an implied rebuke of that 
nation’s attitude toward religion. ‘Those 
people of other lands—and I say this 
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Pius XI, delivered through his Apog. 
tolic Delegate, they prepared to retur 
to their dioceses and lonely missionary 
stations. 








LAW 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Kellys Plead 
Not Guilty in Urschel Case 








While hundreds jammed the court 
room and thousands milled about out. 
side, the seven person convicted two 
weeks ago of kidnaping Charles F 
Urschel were sentenced last week in 
Oklahoma City Federal Court. The 
maximum sentence of life imprison- 
ment under the Federal Kidnaping Law 
was imposed by Judge Edgar §, 
Vaught on Harvey Bailey, escaped 
convict; Albert Bates, Denver gangster, 
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At the Catholic Charities Dinner: (Front, Left to Right) Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Cardinal Hayes, President Roosevelt, Papal Legate Cicognani 


advisedly—who have sought to elimi- 
nate the right of mankind to believe in 
God and to practice that belief, have, in 
every known case, discovered sooner or 
later that they are tilting against an 
inherent, essential, undying quality, in- 
deed a necessity, of the human race.” 

He paused and then, to make his 
statement clearer, added: “And I speak 
of :religion.” 

The Cardinal, a grave man several 
inches shorter than the President, 
pleaded for a fairer distribution of 
wealth, and asked capital and labor to 
cooperate more fully for the common 
welfare. Of Mr. Roosevelt he said: 

“Tonight at the close of the first 
seven months of his administration, the 
American people are proud of him, have 
confidence in him, and are following 
loyelly his inspiring leadership out of 
the darkness and into a new and bet- 
ter day.” 

Its dawning, the delegates felt, could 
not be long delayed. Heartened by the 
speeches and by a message from Pope 


and Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Shannon, who 
held Mr. Urschel on their farm. Ar- 
mon Shannon, their 22-year-old son, 
was given a suspended sentence. Ed- 
ward Berman and Clifford Skelly, 
Minneapolis men who received the ran- 
som money, got five years each. 

Just before these sentences were de- 
livered, George (Machine Gun) Kelly 
and his wife Kathryn, captured after 
the first trial began, pleaded not guilty 
to charges of kidnaping Mr. Urschel, 
much to the surprise of District At 
torney Herbert K. Hyde, who had an- 
nounced that they would plead guilty. 

Meanwhile, in Dallas, Texas, a Fed- 
eral Court jury convicted Thomas L. 
Manion and Grover C. Bevill of assist- 
ing Harvey Bailey to escape on Labor 
Day from the Dallas County Jail. 


Indicted: By a Federal Grand Jury 
in New York, Frederick Barber Camp- 
bell, of hoarding gold. Mr. Campbell 
was indicted a week earlier for failing 
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to report his gold holdings. The new 
indictment, brought after the period of 

ce for returning gold expired last 
week, Supersedes the first one and 
makes Mr. Campbell liable, if con- 
yvicted, to twenty years imprisonment 
and a fine of $20,000. 


Convicted: In Circuit Court at Elk- 
ton, Md., Justin. H. Edgerton, of com- 
mitting bigamy, because he had ob- 
tained Mexican divorces from former 
wives. Mr. Edgerton eloped to Mary- 
land last June with Miss Grace Adams 
of New Bedford, Mass. Her father fol- 
lowed them and entered the bigamy 
complaint, charging that Mexican di- 
yorces were illegal in Maryland. As 
the Maryland courts had never decided 
the issue, the case was regarded as a 
test for the validity of Mexican di- 
yorces in that State. Mr. Edgerton 
plans an appeal from the decision. 


Sworn In: A second jury in Phila- 
delphia Federal District Court where 
State Senator John J. McClure and 89 
co-defendants are on trial for conspir- 
acy to violate the national prohibi- 
tion act. After a day marked by bit- 
ter clashes, a panel of 32 tentative 
jurors was chosen to try the case ear- 
lier in the week. Next day by chal- 
lenges, twelve jurors and two alternates 
were selected from the panel. 

Just as they were about to be sworn 
in, Mrs. Elizabeth Donohue, Juror No. 
9, sprang to her feet. “My conscience 
is bothering me,” she said, causing 
counsel and spectators in the crowded 
court room to rise in astonishment. 

She was prejudiced, she said, against 
the defendants’ lawyers because of 
their “quibbling” and seeking of nus 
merous delays. The entire panel was 
dismissed and 33 new tentative jurors 
were empaneled. They were warned to 
express their doubts about their qual- 
ifeations before the final jury was se- 
lected. 
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LIFE’°S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 


Birthday: On his eighty-sixth, Presi- 
ident Paul von Hindenburg played 
with his grandchildren on his estate 
in East Prussia, received his Chancel- 
lor, Adolf Hitler, and handed over 
$165,000 to war widows. 

Whereas his eighty-fifth birthday 
came at a.moment of great personal 
triumph, this year the grizzled old 
soldier had to share honors with Hitler. 


Married: Ben Ticknor, Harvard foot- 
ball star and captain in 1930, to Bar- 
bara Farmer, in New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Farmer’s father, Malcolm Farm- 
er, director of Yale Athletics, was one 
of the Blue’s advisers whom Ticknor 
made unhappy during his football ca- 
reer, preventing Yale touchdowns and 
leading Harvard to victory. 





Injured: Leopold Godowsky, famous 
pianist, when a dog bit his lip in Chi- 
cago. Walking down Michigan Avenue, 
the musician paused at Adams Street 
to allow a car to pass. As it did, a 
big police dog stuck his head out the 
rear window and snapped. The car 
owner, evidently unaware of his dog’s 
prank, did not stop. 


Died: Renee Adoree, pretty French 
screen actress, in Sunland, Calif., of 
tuberculosis. Born Jeanne de la Fonte, 
in a circus tent in Lille, France, the 
child grew up in the ring with her per- 
former parents. First she was a tight- 
rope walker, then a bareback rider. 

Coming to America after the war, 
she had small jobs in New York supper 
clubs, and finally reached Hollywood 
in 1921. For four years she played 
small parts, then came the role of 
Melisande in “The Big Parade.” In- 
stantaneously she was a star. 


®Hernand Behn, 53, president of the 
$600,000,000 International Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., in St. Jean de Luz, 
France. 

After he and his brother Sosthenes 
finished their education in Paris, one 
took to finance, the other to communi- 
cations systems. But it was by acci- 
dent that they started their world- 
wide telephone and radio hook-up. 

When a Puerto Rican loan failed to 
be repaid, the Behn brothers took over 
the island’s decrepit telephone system. 
Soon they had it functioning efficient- 
ly and went on to Cuba to do a like 
job. The Cuban lines they hooked up 
to the Bell System. 

Then came undertakings in Spain, 
Turkey, Rumania, and France. The 
financial world considers the greatest 
coup of the two shrewd brothers their 
acquisition of Postal Telegraph. 


® Morris Hillquit, 64, for nearly half a 
century a Socialist leader, in his New 
York home. Coming to this country 
from Latvia, he immediately entered 
party work. Seeing that there would 
be more opportunity for him as an 
educated man than as a shirt maker, 
he saved his money to take a law de- 
gree at New York University. 

An ardent pacifist during the war, 
he ran for Mayor of New York and 
polled the largest vote ever given a 
Socialist, 139,000. 


® Tobey, last of a series of French 
poodles, all named Tobey, owned by 
Miss Ella E. von E. Wendell, New 
York eccentric. Until Miss Wendell’s 
death in 1931, Tobey slept in a small, 
velvet-covered four-poster bed and ate 
from a small, velvet-covered table. 
Because Tobey liked the spacious yard, 
Miss Wendell consistently refused to 
sell her house and property on Fifth 
Avenue, valued at over a million dol- 
lars. Since Miss Wendell’s death, To- 
bey had grown overweight, decrepit, 
and snappish. He was put to death 
last week by a veterinarian and buried 
beside the other Tobeys at Irvington- 
on-the-Hudson. 
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The Spoon iS 
High-ball 


BILLY BAXTER 
CLUB SODA and 
GINGER ALE 


ARE SELF-STIRRING 


‘ar 


they mix a high-ball thoroughly 
without stirring out the bubbles 


If you don't know the right way 





to mix em, or why stirring with a 


Spoon ruins a high-ball, write for 


booklet Dorothy S 


lf you know how to mix fine high- 
balls, call your dealer for Billy 
Baxter — world’s highest carbona 


tion, positively self-stirring. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA 





A promise — 
not a speculation 


Investment 
soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. 

Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 

Life insurance is a prom- 
ise—not a speculation. 











LIFE insUaicE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MassacnusertTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information about the 
investment value of life insurance. 
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MERCURY: Mencken Retires As 
Editor of Critical Monthly 


Henry ™- Mencken and The Ameri- 
can Mercury have parted company. 

Many years ago, in 1907, a card was 
brought into the office of Theodore 
Dreiser, then editor of The Delineator. 
On it, in a tiny clear hand, was written 
the brief history of a young man. He 
was fresh from Baltimore, Md., and 
without great experience. 

Amused at the introduction, Dreiser 
walked out into the waiting room to 
see who was there. He says he never 
will forget the sight. 

Standing before him was the youth- 
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Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1933, of 
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- a wesity at Dayton, Ohio, 
tate ol ew Yor g 
County of New York { * for October Ist, 1933. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Thomas J. C. 
Martyn, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
News-WEeEK and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
News-WeeEk, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Editor, Samuel T. ‘Williamson, Rock- 
efeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Samuel T. Williamson, Rockefeller Center, 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. ; Business Manager, 
Thomas J. C. Martyn, Rockefeller Guia, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Circulation Manager, F. D. Pratt, 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

That the owner is: (If owned. by a corporation, its 
4 and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) News-Week, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Elizabeth C. Bonbright, 
1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; Ward Cheney, 181 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Jane C. Childs, 1 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y.; § " I 
Street, New York, N. Y.; 5S. Winston Childs, Jr., 1 Wall 


v . Y.; Mary K. Cowie, 63 Wall Street, New 

York, N. ¥.; Charles W. Deeds, 400 S. Main Suet. Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; * Elmer Ericson, 1 Wall Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Paul Fitzpatrick, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Thomas J. C. Martyn, Voting 
Trustee, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; George G. Mason Rector Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Paul Mellon, Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; ‘Edward L. Rea, Voting Trustee, Rockefeller 
Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Edwin J. 
Sippeli, 1 Wall Street, New York, an ¥.; Howell van 
Gerbig, 90 Broad Street, New York, 

3. That the known bondholders, Leche, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of ‘stockholders and secur: ity 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 


son to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the = 
stock, bonds, or other securities than “4,  * stated by him. 
(Signed) Thomas aS piarte. 
anag' 


Sworn to and subscribed bef i 
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ful Mencken in square-toed yellow 
shoes, a gaudy necktie, and full peg- 
top pants. His short hair was parted 
in the middle. Dreiser looked at him 
for a moment, then shook his head. 
“Son,” he.said, “there is only one set- 
ting for you—that’s a beer garden. 
Come on.” 

That was the way Mencken, the 
“Bad Boy of Baltimore,” got into the 
magazine business. Friends have long 
known that he wanted to follow his 
co-editor, George Jean Nathan, out of 
the Mercury. The job was finished. 
Mencken had fathered the magazine, 
and over a period of ten years had 
watched it grow into a powerful in- 
fluence in the United States. 

When it was started at the end of 
1923, such practical editors as George 
Horace Lorimer shook their heads du- 
biously. Critical ideas: seldom made 
money. And Mencken’s idea was to 
dedicate a magazine to the principle 
that most heroes were “boobs” and 
“saps,” and that the United States was 
the funniest bit of unsophisticated ter- 
ritory in-the world. 

Mencken felt there was a place for 
such a magazine, and went ahead 
courageously. The venture’s immedi- 
ate success testified to the fact. . Cir- 
culation shot up to 75,000. 

With its growth Mencken’s fame also 
grew. To the young he became a kind 
of black patron saint. “I am 53 years 
old; I am living in sin; I hate the 
Twelve Apostles, and I expect to go 
to Hell,” he says in his autobiography. 

Elis chief reason for abandoning his 
editor’s chair now is that in the past 
ten years most of his enemies have 
disappeared, leaving him in the role of 
shadow boxer. 

Mr. Mencken plans to devote his time 
to travel, to the writing of books and 
occasional articles for The Baltimore 
Evening Sun. To succeed him, Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., publisher, have selected 
Henry Hazlitt, a former newspaper 
man and member of the Mercury’s 
editorial board of four. 


BUS BOYS: Scores of College 
Graduates Seek Menial Jobs 


“Wanted: Graduates of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton to learn restaurant 
business, starting as bus boys in famous 
Times Square restaurant; weekly sal- 
ary to begin at $15; splendid oppor- 
tunity.” 

Phil Spitalny, orchestra leader in the 
ornate Paramount Hotel Grill in New 
York, inserted this advertisement in 
The New York Herald Tribune last 
week. He thought there would probably 
be half a dozen answers with which he 
could build up a pleasant little public- 
ity release for the hotel—the same 
hoti:l that hired Shipwreck Kelly to sit 
on a flagpole. 

More than a thousand letters poured 
in. from graduates of universities lo- 





cated all over the world. Among th. 
unemployed who were willing to cart 
off dirty dishes and see that patrons 
had butter and ice water were: twelve 
Doctors of Philosophy; graduates of 
Heidelberg, Oxford, the Sorbonne, ang 
Liverpool; fifteen Harvard graduates, 
and half a dozen Phi Beta Kappas. Only 
three will be selected for the $15 jobs, 


NEW YORK RAID: Columnists 
Booty in Hearst-Scripps War 


Every so often there is a wholesale 
shift of journalistic feature talent ip 
metropolitan newspapers. One pub- 
lisher feels that such and such a writer 
would bolster up his newspaper. Out 
he marches with an alluring contract 
to wave in front of the favored colum- 
nist. Then the deserted paper must find 
someone to fill the vacant place. Soon 
the mad helter-skelter is on. 

The most spectacular and deliberate 
of these raids was that of Hearst’s New 
York Journal on Pulitzer’s World in 
1897. The Californian successfully 
bagged and carried off the managing 
editor of The Evening World, part of 
the business staff, and the promising 
young Sunday editor, Arthur Brisbane. 
Last week it looked as if young Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst Jr.’s New York 
American was making the same kind 
of sally into The World’s successor— 
The World-Telegram, owned by Scripps- 
Howard. 

It was known that he had sought and 
obtained Alice Hughes, shopping col- 
umnist with a large following. Ther 
he had got Prunella Wood, fashion writ- 
er, and several of The World-Tele- 
gram’s ablest reporters. They were to 
become Hearst writers on the expira- 
tion of existing contracts. But the 
question remained whether he had been 
able to bag Scripps-Howard elephantine 
columnist, Heywood Broun. Rumor has 
it that Broun is to go. 

Although the contract which the 
widely-read columnist has with Scripps- 
Howard has a year and a half to run, it 
is likely he will be released to Hearst 
earlier. Most publishers feel a man’s 
value drops to nothing the moment 
he has made up his mind to leave. 

Broun, of course, will receive more 
money. In his present job he comes un- 
der the recent Scripps-Howard edict 
that contract columnists are not to do 
radio work or outside writing. Hearst, 
he knows, will allow him to do all this 
type of work he wishes; will also pay 
him $400 a week more than the reputed 
$600 Scripps-Howard gives him. 

To top all this Hearst was reported 
willing to give Broun a little present 
of $4,000 the moment he signed a con- 
tract with The American—a sum aly 
man as generous and open-handed as 
the big columnist could always use. 

An indication that Broun will not be 
long for The World-Telegram was that 
Scripps-Howard in the last fortnight 
hired Westbrook Pegler, ace columnist 
of The Chicago Tribune Syndicate. 
Pegler has frequently deserted straight 
sports writing, and he would fit nicely 
into Broun’s space. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN ENTERTAINMENT 








SCREEN: Miss Colbert Taxes 
Tear Ducts in “Torch Singer” 


Aimed straight at the tear ducts, 
“Torch Singer” (Paramount) is a film 
that hits its target. 

All the staple lachrymose situations 
are used, and it is doubtful whether 
anybody but Claudette Colbert could 
have made it convincing. But some- 
how she manages it. Whether she is 
pounding the pavements in search of a 
job, singing torch songs in a night 
club, surrendering her baby to a found- 
ling home, or drowning her sorrows in 
drink, she is invariably genuine. 

When it is realized that the song she 
“plugs” the most is called “Give Me 
Liberty or Give Me Love,” the magni- 
tude of her achievement is apparent. 
In further proof of her virtuosity, she 
has to tell bedtime stories to the kid- 
dies on the. radio and is effective in 
that, too. 

Lending helpful support are Ricardo 
Cortez and David Manners. Mildred 
Washington is an amusing colored maid 
and Lyda Roberti supplies some 
laughs, but “Torch Singer’ remains a 
personal triumph for Miss Colbert. 


“The Bowery: This is the first 
production of the new Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pictures. It has great gusto but 
complete disregard for historical accu- 
racy. 

In point of fact, Steve Brodie jumped 
off the Brooklyn Bridge in 1886, John 
L. Sullivan fought his last fight in 1892, 
and the Spanish-American War began 
in 1898. All these events and many 
more to coincide in this movie. 

But with Wallace Beery playing 
Chuck Connors and George Raft the 
role of Steve Brodie, the entertainment 
value is high enough to make facts 
and dates of little importance. Al- 
though the atmosphere of New York’s 
famous old thoroughfare is palpably 
ridiculous, Beery and Raft call each 
other names and knock each other 
down. Nothing else matters. 

For good measure the cast also in- 
cludes Fay Wray and Jackie Cooper. 
Admirers will be glad to hear that 
young Mr. Cooper is as “cute” as ever. 


“Night Flight: The wife of one of 
the pilots in “Night Flight” remarks 
bitterly : “You have to risk your life 
just so somebody in Paris can get a 
es on Tuesday instead of Thurs- 
ay.” 

That was the sentiment pervading 
the novel by a French mail pilot, An- 
toine de St. Expury, from which thé 
film was tiiade, but the movie is mud- 
ded with a dragged-in “carrying-the- 
Serum-to-Nome” theme. 

The locale of “Night Flight” is South 
America in the early times of commer- 
cial night flying and “Nome” in this 
case is Rio de Janeiro. Much of the 
flm appears genuine and’ valid, and 
the scientific detail is interesting. The 





mountains from the air are unusually 
well photographed. The suspense, while 
one plane, driven out to sea, is running 
out of gasoline, is harrowing. 

But not even the presence in the cast 





Wallace Beery in “The Bowery” 


of John and Lionel Barrymore, Helen 
Hayes, Clark Gable, Robert Montgom- 
ery, and Myrna Loy can atone for the 
fact that the film is confused as to 
point of view. 


“Charlie Chan: Fortunately for 
those who like their mystery movies 
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sprinkled with geniality, there are some 
of the late Earl Derr Biggers’ stories 
still unfilmed. The latest of these to 
reach the screen is “Charlie Chan’s 
Greatest Case.” (Fox.) 

It is also lucky that the beguiling 
Warner Oland is still around to play 
the beguiling Chinese detective who is 
given to such aphorisms as: “A cat 
which tries to catch two mice at one 
time goes without supper.” 

In this film Chan is called upon to 
solve two murders which involve the 
theft of gold and gems, and threaten 
the love of a maid for a man. In spite 
of the frantic state of almost every- 
body else in the cast, Chan refuses to 
be flustered. “Haste is only necessary 
when withdrawing one’s hand from a 
tiger’s mouth,” says he. Naturally, he 
solves the mystery, returns the gems 
and some of the gold, and permits love 
to take its normal course. 


MUSIC: Worcester’s Annual Fete 
Moves to Giant War Memorial 


On five evenings and one afternoon 
last week the Worcester County 
(Mass.) Musical Association held its 
seventy-fourth annual music festival. 
Six concerts were given under the di- 
rection of Albert Stoessel, instructor 
at the Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music. It was Mr. Stoessel’s ninth 
season at Worcester. 

This year the scene of the festival 
was moved from the antiquated Me- 
chanics Hall, which seats 1,750, to Wor- 
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‘ 
6 Once upon a time a trip Round the 
World took lots and lots of time, and 
cost a fortune. But like so many other 
things all that is changed today... 
Actually you may circle the globe on 
President Liners in no more than 110 
days— visiting 21 of the world’s most 
thrilling ports in 14 countries—for no 
more than it would cost just to stay at 
home. If your time is limited, you can 
do it in 85 days. And President Liners, 
the only ships that sail Round the World 
on regular schedule, offer privileges you 
would never dream of finding anywhere 
but on a private yacht. 

Yourtravel agent orany of ouragents 
(New York, Chicago, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and other principal 
cities) will be happy to show you pic- 
tures of President Liner accommoda- 
tions and tell you all about our other 
services: Between New York and Cali- 
fornia, and to the Orient via Hawaii 





</“ and the Sunshine Route or via the Short 
- ee Route from Seattle ...on any of these 
i trips you go as you please, stopping 


over as you choose. 
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Too Much Nicotine 


in Your Smoking— 
Means Trouble! 


It’s the nicotine in tobacco that 
makes for  trouble—confused 
thinking, irritability, unsteady 
nerves, poor sleep, loss of appe- 
tite. Yet nicotine neither flavors 
nor colors tobacco; nor does it 
add to the full enjoyment of 
smoking. 


Smokers of SANO Cigars (with 
less than 1% nicotine) will tell 
you exactly that:—and there are 
more than 100,000 of them. Ask 
them! 


Better still, judge for yourself. 
Give SANO Cigars a trial. You'll 
feel and see the difference. If 
your regular dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, this trial coupon will 
bring you 8 SANO Belvederes— 
finest tobaccos, all-Havana long 
filler—for $1. Money back if not 
wholly satisfied. 








SANO 


on try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-W EEK. 
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HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 
also SANO Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco. 














LIBERAL 
COMMISSIONS 


Extra 
Money 


for the extra 
things of life 


A New radio—a 
New car— Money 
for Christmas pres- 
ents or a week-end 
trip for a football 
game—these are 
among the extra 
things in life which, 
these days, require extra money. You can earn 
that money representing News-W EEK. 


Selling experience is unnecessary. Give your 
prospects a few minutes to look through a 
copy of News-WeEeEK and the magazine sells 
itself, Reason: it serves a useful purpose. It 
is not a luxury. It is the only complete news- 
magazine covering world news in al] its 
phases: events—pictures—background. 

Use coupon below at once to assure early as- 
signment. Sample copies and all necessary 
supplies and instructions. 


F. D. PRATT, NEWS-WEEK 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
lam interested in representing NEWS-WEEK. Please 
send complete information to 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NESMITH 
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CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





THE GOOD COMPANIONS (Fox). English- 
made filming of J. B. Priestley’s picaresque 
novel, with Jessie Matthews featured. 


VI SOM GAR KOEKSVAEGEN (Svensk Fil- 
mindustri). The title of this Swedish film 
can be roughly translated as ‘Servants’ En- 
trance.” It ran four months in Stockholm 
and is now showing at the Fifth Avenue 
Playhouse to the great merriment of New 
York Swedes. 

SATURDAY’S MILLIONS (Universal). First 
of the 1933 football films, The millions are 
the crowds, not the money some people 
think the players make. Andy Devine is 
in it. 

THE DELUGE (RKO). A fantastic yarn about 
a second deluge which, this time, is con- 
centrated on the destruction of New York. 
Peggy Shannon, Sidney Blackmer, and Lois 
Wilson are among the victims. 








cester’s new monumental war me- 
morial auditorium, which holds an au- 
dience of 4,000. 

Mr. Stoessel led an orchestra of 65 
New York symphony players and a 
chorus of 450 voices. Among the solo- 
ists were Rosa Ponselle, Olga Averino, 
Jeannette Vreeland, sopranos; Rose 
Bampton, contralto; Dan Gridley, 
Arthur Hackett (formerly of Wor- 
cester), tenors, and Richard Bonelli 
and Julius Huehn, baritones. 

Gorodnitski and Sanroma were the 
pianists, and Walter Howe presided 
over the great new memorial organ. 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
jah,” and Cimarosa’s “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto” were the three most ambitious 
offerings. Mr. Stoessel and the perform- 
ers won great praise for their brilliant 
interpretations. 

The Worcester festival is an out- 
growth of local choral societies which 
flourished around 1800. The taste of 
the day is shown in selections which 
one of these “Sacred Concerts” pre- 
sented in 1827. On the program ap- 
pear “Saffron Tints,” “Now Raise the 
Exulting Strain,” and “Sing, O Heav- 
ens.” 

The original idea was primarily to 
discuss music, but in 1873 it was de- 
cided to enter more widely into the 
concert field. The Worcester County 
Musical Association was incorporated 
a few years later. The constitution 
of the original organization stated that 
one of its major purposes was to 
afford “‘a social, genial, harmonious re- 
union of all lovers of music.” But 
in 1879, the purpose became the “culti- 
vation of the science of music and the 
development of musical taste.” 

Carl Zerrahn was conductor and 
drill master of the festivals for 32 
years and is usually credited with 
having done most to build up the asso- 
ciation. Victor Herbert was in charge 
of the orchestral music in 1890 and 
1891. 

During the festival’s existence, it 
has coped with the most taxing ora- 
torios and symphonic works. Its art- 
ists have included Jenny Lind, Hen- 
rietta Sontag, the Patti sisters, Salvi, 
Colletti, the Mollenhauers, Wollen- 


haupt, Ole Bull, Gottschalk, and Rubin- 
stein. In recent years, there has been 
a vast array of contemporary operatic 
and concert performes 

In the early days, to (: aw audiences, 
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comic singers and sideshow attractions, 
One musician, J. L. Hatton, conducteg 
an oratorio for the Handel and Hay- 
dyn Society, and soon after ippedine 
on the stage harnessed in sleigh bells 
to sing a rollicking sleighing song. 

The Worcester Festival has become 
a significant musical occasion, as its 
lavish new home and the more than 
20,000 persons who attended last week’s 
concerts eloquently attest. 


STAGE: Colonial Lovers A Rio; 
In “The Pursuit of Happiness” 


“The Pursuit of Happiness,” which 
opened Monday at the Avon Theater ip 
New York City, culls much merriment 
from two facts in American history 
seldom mentioned in the school books, 

Fact number one is the prevalence 
during colonial days of the quaint cus- 
tom of bundling. Many New England 
young men and women would get into 
bed together on chilly evenings. The 
custom made for a saving in fuel and 
had the approval of parents, although 
frowned on by the church. 

Fact number two is that, contrary 
to the general impression, a great num- 
ber of the Hessians employed by the 
British in the Revolutionary War were 
not mercenaries, but poor unfortunates 
impressed into the service of the 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel and sold by 
him to the British Government. 

It was the playwright’s diverting no- 
tion tc have a charming young Hessian 
deserter—who was actually a shang- 
haied Austrian—find asylum in a house 
where bundling was prevalent. His be- 
wilderment at the colonial customs, 
particularly at the use of the center- 
board in the bed in which he is invited 
to bundle, is most comical. The daugh- 
ter of the house is demurely attractive 
and the Hessian is handsome, so the 
outcome is never in doubt. “The Pur- 
suit of Happiness” is a bright play, 
wittily performed. 

Tonio Selwart, who plays the Hes- 














BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
“7.2. ae. M.T. PT. 


Oct. 14. Football: 
Northwestern - Stan- 
ford. COLUMBIA... 1.45 12.45 11.45 10.45 
Oct. 15. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 


COLUMBIA ........ 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Henri Deering, piano 
NBC—W4JZ ........ 6.30 5.30 4.30 3.30 
Oct. 16, String Sym- 
phony. NBC—W4JZ.. 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
NRA program. CO- 
Pip 2 OF RA ee 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 


Oct. 18. Pres. Ernest 
Wilkins, Oberlin Col- 
lege. NBC—WJZ.... 11.15 10.15 


Oct. 19. Natl. Student 
Federation. COLUM- 


9.15 8.15 


WER. ic acesdevecsws da 8.36 2.30 1.30 12.30 
Oct. 20. Damrosch 
conducts NBC Sym- 
phony. NBC—WEAF 
MHWID on ccisccvcnces 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
F. Trubee Davison. 


NBC—W4JZ 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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BEN PINCHOT 
Tonio Selwart in Colonial Play 


sian, was discovered by Katherine Cor- 
nell in Munich. He came to New York 
and worked with Eva Le Gallienne in 
the Civic Repertory Theater, where, on 
account of his halting English his 
appearances were limited to non-speak- 
ing animal roles in “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Since then he has learned 
enough of the language to pass muster, 
and his charming performance is the 
feature of the play. 


AMUSEMENT NOTES: Five Hits 
In A Week on New York Stage 


Never in the history of the legitimate 
stage in New York have so many good 
shows opened in one week as did in the 
week of Sept. 26. Out of seven open- 
ings, five became successes. 


More Follies: A revue called the 
“Ziegfeld Follies” has gone into re- 
hearsal in New York.’ As Mr. Zieg- 
feld is dead and the show is being pro- 
duced by the Shuberts, the probability 
is that it will bear only one resem- 
blance to a real “Ziegfeld Follies.” 
Fannie Brice will be in it. 


“Who's Afraid:” Walt Disney’s Silly 
Symphony in Technicolor, “The Three 
Little Pigs,” has broken all records for 
popularity for an animated cartoon in 
New York. While it was playing re- 
turn engagements at the Little Car- 
negie and the Roxy theaters, it was 
also concluding its sixth week at the 
Trans-Lux on Broadway. “Who's 
Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf,” the 
theme song of the picture, is also a 
best seller on music stands. 


Perennial: Americans in Paris 
might not recognize the name, but if 
they go to the Theater de la Madeleine 
these evenings they will find “Bloch de 
Chicago”—none other than Ann Nich- 
ols’s “Abie’s Irish Rose.” It has been 
translated by Tristan Bernard. 
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WORLD WAR: First Volume of 
David Lloyd George’s Memoirs 





WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 
Volume I. 454 pages, 127,000 words, Index. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $4. 


“I was the only official figure who 
went right through it from the dec- 
laration of War to the signing of 
Peace,” says Lloyd George in the 
preface of his war memoirs. He was 
a member of the British Government 
throughout the whole show, and his 
first-hand account of what was said 
and done in Downing Street, the nerve 
center of the Empire, makes the book 
one of great importance. 

The volume, which is the. first of 
four, opens with a day in 1904 when 
Lord Rosebery, Liberal leader, said, 
in speaking to Lloyd George of the 
new Anglo-French alliance: “It means 
war with Germany in the end!” The 
ensuing chapters treat in detail the 
first two years of the conflict, carrying 
the story up to December, 1915. Dur- 
ing that period the fiery little Welsh 
reformer held two important posts, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and, later, 
Minister of Munitions. 

The events that followed the Aus- 
trian Archduke’s assassination make 
exciting reading. With the possible 
exception of the Austrian Prime Min- 
ister, Berchtold, no statesman expected 
or wanted war, says Lloyd George. 
But at the end of July the storm broke. 
Germany and Russia mobilized. 

A few days later, Aug. 4, 1914, 
Lloyd George and his colleagues sat 
in the Cabinet Room in London wait- 
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TESTAMENT OF YOUTH. By Vera Brittain. 
Intimate record of a young English wom- 
an’s life, particularly during the war 
years. Some of her memories are very 
moving; all of them are related at great 
length and engagingly. 661 pages, 198,- 
000 words. Macmillan, New York, $2.50. 

THREE CITIES. A story of Jews in St. Peters- 
burg, Warsaw, and Moscow, from the days 
of the Czar through the Revolution. One 
man’s life provides the moving picture of a 
civilization under torture. An impressive 
mammoth of a book by Sholom Asch, 899 
pages, 340,000 words. Putnam’s New 
York. $3. 

SLANTING LINES OF STEEL. By E. Alex- 
ander Powell. The late New York World's 
correspondent writes vividly of what he 
saw on the Western Front before we en- 
tered the war. 307 pages, 90,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50 


MR. DARLINGTON’S DANGEROUS AGE, By 
Isa Glenn. A bachelor banker gets into 
trouble in the Far East. Just an average 
novel. 301 pages, 75,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York, $2.50. 


AMERICA IN SEARCH OF CULTURE. A 
forthright explanation of our distance from 
the promised land of true sophistication. 
Magazine articles from the pen of William 
A. Orton, British economist who has been 
living here for ten years. 310 pages, 60,- 
000 words. Little, Brown, Boston. $3. 

MORE POWER TO YOU. By Walter B. Pitkin. 
The optimist whose last book proved that 
“Life Begins at Forty” lets us in on the 
secrets of human energy. 285 pages, 60,- 
000 words. Simon & Schuster, New York, 
$1.75 

THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE. By J. W. 
N. Sullivan. A short review of the growth 
and present comparatively humble state 
of man’s certainties regarding his uni- 
verse. By a popular scientific writer. 303 

pages, 64,000 words. Viking, New York, 

$2.75. 






























Are You Still Passing Up 
the Foods You Love? 


Ls ‘ou have to “coddle” a fussy stomach? 
# Then learn how millions overcome 
acidity, sourness and heartburn. They eat their 
favorite foods—anything they like. Yet they 
avoid fear of after-effects easily, by simply 
topping off each meal with three or four de- 
licious antacid Tums. Just like candy—but 
they dispel gas and neutralize excess stomach 
acids in a jiffy. Tums contain no soda or water 
soluble alkalies, only soothing insoluble antacids 
that pass off undissolved and inert when the 
acid conditions are corrected. At all drug- 
gists’—only 10c. Millions now use Tums. 
Beautiful new and bine 1 
epee. 80 samples TU and MR dase 
LEWI 


a stamp,to A.H. 
S COMPANY, Dept. PX-35, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR THE TUMMY 
ee AK 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOT ALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 centa. 


















Common Stock Dividend 


September 30, 1933. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $ .75 per share upon common 
stock of the company, payable Nov. Ist, 
1933, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Oct. 14th, 1933. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 

(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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ing for an ultimatum to expire. The 
Kaiser had been required to promise 
by 11 o’clock, British time, not to in- 
vade the Belgian Kingdom. As the 
men sat around the table, hoping 
against hope that some event would 
intervene to stop the catastrophe, the 
bell of Big Ben sounded—and Eng- 
land was at war. 

From his position in the Ministry, 
Lloyd George had an unequaled oppor- 
tunity to appraise the soldiers and 
politicians who were fighting the war. 
He is a most critical man, and he 
spares no one in his memoirs. Sir 
Edward Grey, Foreign Secretary in 
1914, who died a day after the book 
was published in London, gets the 
worst lashing of all. He is criticized 
for his impotence to prevent the con- 
flict in the first place and for the man- 
ner in which he afterward carried on 
the war. Lord Kitchener, Commander 
in Chief of the British Armies, stands 
next in line. Finally, the whole Allied 
command is indicted for its neglect of 
the Balkan front. 


CARICATURES: Sorry Types at 


“Play” in Gay Riviera Resorts 


GAY LIFE. By E. M. Delafield. 326 pages, 
98,000 words. Harpers, New York. $2.50, 


The title, “Gay Life,” is misleading. 
Some of Miss Delafield’s books have 
been gay, but this one is anything but 
cheery. 

She writes of a group of high-class 
tramps on the Riviera, the place where 
r.ch Anglo-Saxons are supposed to go 
for fun. In this case, however, most 
of them are poor, and none of them 
knows how to enjoy himself. 

Two wanton married ladies in search 
of masculine prey find the pickings so 
slim that they are forced to choose be- 
tween a burly tutor and a thin literary 
man who is always in debt. A youth 
with a devastating inferiority complex 
falls for a worldly novelist. Everybody 
is bored. Everything they do, including 
their Summer-resort affairs and in- 
trigues, they do for lack of better 
amusement. It is entertaining but sad. 

The author shows up the weaknesses 
of these sorry people with a cruel wit. 
Only a few of her characters act like 
pleasant human beings—an American, 
which is unusual in English novels of 
this kind, and an English boy who 
hates it all. Her book is essentially a 
series of caricatures set down in malice. 

Miss Delafield’s pen name is derived 
from her impressive maiden name, Ed- 
mee Elizabeth Monica de la Pasture. 
Her first novel was written in 1917 
while she was working in the Red Cross. 
She is married to an English Major. 


HITLER’S BIBLE: Nazi Leader’s 
Anti-Semitism Propaganda 


MY BATTLE. By Adolf Hitler. 297 pages, 
71,000 words. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $3. 


There is such a thing as propaganda 
that produces an effect just opposite 
to what was intended. And it may be 
that “Hitler’s Bible,” as “My Battle” 
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has often been called, will prove to be SANK FAILURE: Fictional Tal 


one of those awkward misdirected ef- | 
forts—that is, so far as America is 
concerned. 

To date, however, it has worked ad- 
mirably for Herr Hitler. 

When the English translation was 
announced last August, The American 
Hebrew and Jewish Tribune denounced 
the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin. At 
the same time, a New York broker sug- 














KEYSTONE 


Adolf Hitler, Author of “My Battle” 


gested that the firm be punished by 
having its textbooks kept out of the 
public schools. The result, of course, 
was to give the volume many columns 
of free advance publicity. The Board 
of Education denied the broker’s re- 
quest, and John Haynes Holmes, liberal 
preacher, wrote that suppression would 
be “abominable.” 

The much-talked-of book turns out 
to be a piece of party literature nine 
years old. Hitler began it when he was 
in prison in 1924, and completed it three 
years later. 

He describes how, as an Austrian 
youth, he worshipped his neighbors, the 
Germans, and how he wanted to make 
the so-called “Aryans’”—the real Ger- 
mans—kings of the castle. He unblush- 
ingly states that his theory of govern- 
ment is infallible. He thinks that all 
German evils, including the loss of the 
war, were brought by the Jews, and he 
feels’ that tolerance should have no 
voice in his decisions. 

Published in a democracy that con- 
tains a large Hebrew population, his 
anti-Semitic hysteria is likely to prove 
something of a boomerang. Further- 
more many readers will certainly feel 
annoyed at Herr Hitler for having writ- 
ten an extremely boring narrative. The 
egocentric tone and medieval logic make 
hard going. Those sufficiently interested 
to wade through its dull pages are like- 
ly to })e so prejudiced against the Nazis, 
that it will require hard work on the 
part of all the king’s authors and all 
the king’s men to counteract the effect 
of the book. 


Built on A. Factual Disaster 


CASF ITEM, By Catharine Brody. 303 pages 
84,090 words, Longmans, New York. $2. ' 


This « Miss Brody’s second report in 
fiction»: form on the effects of the de- 
pressi ier first book, “Nobody 
Starves,’”’ was g story of unemployment: 
her secon4 ses with the victims of a 


re 
“s ago, having suggested to 
¢ «& World Telegram a series 





” job-hunting, she visited 
some tows in Michigan to build up 
her material. The result was “Nobody 
Starves.” While she was working as a 
factory hand in Flint, the trial of the 
Union Industrial Bank employes for em- 
bezzlement was in progress, and it gave 
her the idea for “Cash Item.” 

Larry, the hero, was ~, teller in “Mic- 
mac’s” most promising bank, and like 
everyone else, in the Summer of 1929 
he thought that stock prices would 
never cease to rise. It seemed natural 
for him to join his associates (and 
superiors) in a market gamble, using 
the bank’s money. While they could 
make sales, at a profit, they were safe. 
Then the market broke. 

The bank’s condition is disclosed 
when one of the operators loses his 
nerve; a trial ensues, resulting in prison 
sentences. The romance of Deena, 
Larry’s girl, who has no money but lots 
of ambition, is purely incidental. 

“Cash Item” may not be great litera- 
ture, but as a feature story it rings the 
bell. Miss Brody has lived in just such 
places as “Micmac,” and even took a 
job in a bank to get local color. She 
takes the reader behind the scenes of an 
up-to-date tragedy. It is a trip worth 
taking. 


BOOK NEWS: O'Neill Dedicates 
“Ah, Wilderness!”’ to Nathan 


The book of Eugene O’Neill’s current 
play, “Ah, Wilderness!”, is dedicated 
“To George Jean Nathan, who also, 
once upon a time, in peg-top trousers, 
went the pace that kills along the road 
to ruin.” 


“Pacifists:”” All but 90 of the 200,- 
000 preachers in the United States be- 
came jingoes during the war. Such 
is the pronouncement of Dr. Ray H. 
Abrams, whose “Preachers Present 
Arms” has just been published by the 
Round Table Press. 


Farewell: Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. 
foresees the end of a race of giants. He 
has signed a contract with Simon & 
Schuster to write a book with the ten- 
tative title “Farewell to an Epoch: 4 
Millionaire’s Valedictory to Old Million- 
aires.” 


No Remainders: Taking a lead in the 
fight to keep cut-rate books off the 
market, Charles Scribner’s Sons a.- 
nounced this week they will “remainder 
no books for any reason.” 














What they're 
saying about University, 
the magazine of active 
America— 


“Surefire contributors .. . 


typographically neat”’. 
—Time Magazine 


“A sincere attempt to give 
the college man a maga- 
zine minus the hogwash 
and Hollywood sex”’. 
—Dartmouth 
Jack-O-Lantern 


“If you keep the pace you 
have set for yourself, 

you’re all set”. 
—Henry W. Peterson 
Editor, PURPLE COW 
Williams College 


“A swell job”. 
—John F. Stoeckley 
Publications Director 
Notre Dame University 


ACTION A Study by Charles E. Kerlee, L. A. ° 
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Official NRA Seals 


President Roosevelt says— 


“The display of this seal on your merchandise, pack- 
ages, letters and advertising means consumer recog- 
nition and good-will.” 


Ever Ready is Authorized— 


Ever Ready is authorized by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration to manufacture and sell the NRA seal only to those 
firms who have responded to the NRA call. 


Where to Use NRA Seals! 


Style A (%” x 15/16”) perforated § “5 

and printed government stamp size, / , WE DO OUR PART 
in convenient rolls for rapid hand , Style B—1'4" x 1',": 
affixing and for use in stamp af- , - 

fixing machines. (Specify which). 


Style B (1%4” x 1%”) general 
utility size for letters and pack- 
ages. 








Style D for correspondence, 
merchandise and particularly 
—your invoices. 
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No Orders Will 
be Accepted— i 


a; 


Unless you send a writ- 
ten statement showing 
that you have signed 
the President’s Re- 
employment Agree- 
ment. 
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EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
257-267 West |7th Street, New York, N. Y. Dept. 14— N. R. A. Division 


We are enclosing []) Cash [) Check [] Money Order for $ 
. : [1 Send NRA Seals on open account. We are rated in Dun & 
Gentlemen: Ship us at once the following NRA Seals: Bradstreet’s. [] Send FREE 48-page “Hand-Y-Book” of Labels. 


¥ 


Style “A” (74” x 15/16”) @ $ per 1000 
Style “B” (1%4” x 1%”) @ $ per 1000 


Style “D” (1%4” round) @ $...... per 1000 




















